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Changing the State Board. 


The plan for reorganization of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Agriculture, as submitted 
by the special committee of the board itself, 
may serve as a kind of back-tire to the more 
sweeping suggestion of Governor Bates. 
The committee has had more than a year to 
get the new proposition into presentable 
shape, and the changes suggested have no 
doubt received very thorough considera- 
tions. 

The committee attempts to develop a 
better working plan outof the present 
organization, rather than to brush it aside, 
to be supplanted by something else. The 
proposal is far more conservative than that 
made by the Governor, a feature which, of 
course, commends itself to the friends of 
the board, as well as to others, who believe 
the present system need not wholly be 
thrown aside. 

On the other hand, there will doubtless be 
some pressure exerted for the substitution 
of acommissioner appointed by the Gover- 
nor, this plan being a simple one and one 
which is followed by many of the States. 
The Governor and his political supporters 
would naturally favor the change, as it 
would increase their direct power and pat- 
ronage. 

It is a question, however, whether the 
farmers would not lose something of their 
present strong position by such an arrange- 
ment. The secretary of the board nas been 
without doubt or reservation a friend and 
representative of the farmers’ interests, al- 
ways accessible; one of their number, in 
fact, and never suspected of being swayed 
by political motives. Many believe that an 
appointee of a governor might not necessa- 
rily be a farmers’ man first and last and all 
the time. 

At least it is already evident that a strong 
effort will be made to give atrial to the plan 
of reorganization and strengthening the 
present board, rather than make a complete 
overturn at the present time. The matter 
will probably be brought before the State 
Legislature during its present session. 





Co-operative Marketing of Vegetables. 


Perhaps the most serious problem con- 
fronting the truck gardener is that of mar- 
keting his product. Some of the factors 
that enter into this have already been con- 
sidered, notably transportation and storage, 
but there are other difficulties to meet. No 
matter how excellent and how abundant 
the farmer’s crop, whenever his market is 
glutted and railroad tariffs and commission 
rates absorb all his profit, he receives no 
returns for his industry, Then the highly 
perishable nature of truck crops renders 
them peculiarly susceptible to loss, while 
it is only by rapid and costly tran- 
sit methods that these products can 
be placed in the market in salable 
condition, and even then, the risks of 
losing route, and after arrival, but before 
sale, are very great. The cost of handling 
must include iasurance, hence the share of 
the price to the consumer, which goes to 
the producer, is relatively small; moreover, 
the necessity for hurrying the crop tothe 
consumer precludes the exercise of the 
same amount of foresight in distribution 
which is possible with the staple products. 
Markets are, in consequence, frequently 
“lutted, and the producer is then fortunate 
if he gets his express or freight charges out 
of the proceeds. Careful investigators es- 
timate that the farmer receives less than 
thirty per cent. of the price which the con- 
sumer pays for vegetables. 

Systems of marketing truck crops differ, 
it all are more or less crude and wasteful. 
(he truck grower acts, to a large extent, 
independently of his neighbor. He ships 
is truck to a chosen commission merchant 
a particular market, the characteristics 
‘i condition of which he cannot possibly 
vresee, Even men who have given years 
study toa particular market and its 
)culiarities are none too well prepared to 
‘heel its ever-changing conditions. It is 
iously not possible for the individual 
uer to bave an intimate knowledge of 
“tant markets and their methods. He is, 

n acting alone, entirely at the mercy of 
liiddlemen, 

\ realization of this has led to numerous 
‘vorts at organizations, in which growers 
‘il combine their knowledge and their 

ience. Such an organization, if large 
vugh, ean afford to employ one man, at 
last, whose duty it is to keep a watch over, 

‘a make a study of, the various prospect- 
se ‘varkets of the association, and all mat- 
‘e's In general by which the grower is af- 
fected. This always results in a decided 
‘provement. 

_ As yet, however, such organizations are, 
lor the most part, only local in their opera- 
tions. The consolidation of distributing 
’sencies and the elimination of the more 
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expensive middleman is the order of the day 
in every branch of industry. In staples, 
where there is a visible reserve supply, this 
process is far advanced, but in fruits and 
vegetables, where there is no storable sup- 
ply, the change is only beginning. Three 
possible reasons have been assigned for this 
condition. These are: First, extraordinary 
risks of depreciation ; second, insufficiency 
of capital in the business of distribution; 
third, absence of large-scale handling with 
& view to eliminating risks; but, whatever 
the reasons for such limitation, the narrow 
field over which these organizations 
operate greatly restricts their useful- 
ness. The shipping agents of such 
organizations receive daily telegraphic 
reports on markets and prices in order that 
they may consign their shipments to the 
points where highest prices prevail. The 
difficulty is that they do not keep in touch 
with each other. Every membe: of an asso- 
ciation gets the same report. The ambi- 
tions of each are turned in the same direc- 
tion. The market which one day was 
scantily supplied and high in price is glutted 
the next day, and the grower has profited 
but little. Uniike other products, the 
perishable nature of fruits and vege- 
tables does not admit of delay or further 
forwarding. They must be sold at the first 
receiving point, though it be at a sacrifice. 
The need of larger co-operation in truck 
marketing is very great.; The success that 
has attended the application of co-opera- 
tion in the handling of fruit by the Southern 
California Fruit Exchange and the Ameri- 
can Fruit Growers Union should stimulate 
the extension of that system to the market- 
ing of vegetables. 
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Vermont Dairymen’s Meeting. 


The thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the Vermont Dairymen’s Association was 
held in City Hall, Burlington, Jan. 5, 6 and 
7. There was an excellent attendance from 
the first, the large hall being well filled 
with the representative dairymen of the 
State who manifested much attention and 
interest in all of the exercises. 

Vermont has the honor of being the 
pioneer in meetings of tbis kind, being the 
first State to organize a dairymen’s associa- 
tion, and the society’s existence of over a 
third of a century has been marked by ex- 
traordinary progress in dairy development. 
The present meeting was thought to be one 
of the best ever held. 

The first session was held Tuesday after- 
noon, succeeding the annual meeting of the 
State sugar-makers’ convention with which 
it was conjointly held. The meeting was 
called to order by the president of the asso- 
ciation, George Aitken of Woodstock. 
Addresses of welcome were given by 
Mayor Burke and Ernest Hitchcock of 
Pittsford, a member of the State board of 
agriculture. In his remarks the latter said 
that what the dairymen of the State now 
need is not knowledge, but the practice of 
the knowledge they already possess. He 
advised his hearers to “ Be not hearers 
only, but doers of the work.”” The repoit 
of the secretary and treasurer showed the 
association to be on a firm oasis financially 
and otherwise. 

In his opening address President Aitken 
said that while Vermont has long stood 
first in the dairying interests of the coun- 
try, there is yet much room for improve- 
ment in both the quantity and quality of 
the putter produced. Reference was made 
to the good work accomplished in checking 
tuberculosis in the dairies of the State, but 
regretted ‘much the closing of the dairy 
school at the agricultural college. M. W. 
Clark of Williston read an excellent paper 
on “ Dairying as a Co-operative Industry.” 
He also had something to say in regard to 
the keeping of sheep and the raising of 
poultry on the farm in connection with 
dairying. ‘These taken together would help 
increase the income from the farm and give 
greater scope to farming. 

The last address of the afternoon was 
given by Prof. J. M. Decker of Columbus, 
O., who gave a most instructive talk on 
**Cheese-Making.”’ In his introductory re- 
marks he stated that there are about three 
hundred thousand milch cows in Vermont, 
representing $10,000,000, and having an army 
of thirty thousand men to care for them. 
He regretted that the State could not con- 
tinue to support a dairy school, and thought 
it should not be so far behind some of the 
other States in this respect. Professor 
Decker gave excellent instruction in rela- 
tion to cheese-making, and at the close of 
his address there was an interesting and 
prolonged discussion. 

The evening session was devoted to the 
Ladies Auxiliary to the dairymen’s asso- 
ciation, although they themselves took but 
little part in the exercises. Mrs. R. B. 
Galusha of Royalton, president of the aux- 
iliary, presided. First on the programme 
was a selection by a male quartette, who 
favored the audience several times during 
the evening with excellent music. Follow- 
ing this were the readings of Mrs. G. H. 

Root of Burlington, which were most en- 
thusiastically received and encored. 

** Concerning the Vermont Dairy School ”’ 
was the subject ofja veryearnest address by 
Prof. J. L. Hills of the University of Ver- 
mont. This school was established in 1891 
and was the second dairy school founded in 
the United States. During its twelve ses- 
sions it has been attended by six hundred 
students. There would have been more if 
there had been sufficient accommodations. 
It has been of much value to the dairy inter- 
ests of the State, but it is found impracti- 
cable to go on with them, hence there will 
be none held this winter. 

This is for the reason that there are no 
suitable accommodations. The building 
hitherto occupied was provided by the col- 
lege, and as it has now become unsuited for 
the purpose, the school has been discon- 








tinued, as there is no provision for provid- 
ing buildings for the purpose, as in most 


other States. The address was fullof inter- 
est, and there is little doubt that this un- 
satisfactory condition of things will lead to 
providing something better at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature of Vermont. 

At the close of this address Senator Reed- 
field Proctor spoke very encouragingly of 
the work being done by the dairymen’s 
and sugar-makers’ associations. The State 
has no rivalin the manufacture of maple 
sugar and syrup, while its dairy products 
have an excellent reputation. 

He spoke very hopefully of the benefit 
that may be expected from the operation of 
the anti-vleomargarine law that has so re- 
cently gone into effect. The use of oleo- 
margarine has already been reduced over 
forty per cent., anda greater reduction is 
confidently looked for. He then introduced 
Hon. Gifford Pinchot of Washington, who 
gave a very entertaining talk on “ For- 
estry in’ New England.” There is not 
space in this report: for any abstract, 
but this address and the discussion now 
going on in relation to the preserva- 
tion of our forests led to the organiza- 





tion of a forestry association during this 


good, but for all purposes he prefers the 
summer silo. President Aitken talked on 
the breeding of stock, and ex-Governor 
Hoard followed upon a variety of subjects. 
He believes very much in the value of clover 
as a forage crop, and also in the ameliora- 
tion of the soil. Much more clover should 
generally be grown and used on the farm, 
and the effects will soon become visible in 
the improved condition of the soil. This 
concluded the short series of ‘‘ Experience 
Talks.”’ 

Officers elected for the coming year: 
President, H. C. Bruce, Sharon ; First Vice- 
President, Geurge H. Terrill, Morristown; 
Second Vice-President, T. G. Bronson, 
Hardwick; Secretary, F. L. Davis, North 
Pomfret ; Treasurer, M. A. Adams, Derby ; 
Auditor, C, F. Smith, Morrisville. 

In the evening there was na session, but 
instead, there was a banquet at the Van 
Ness House, at which 333 sat down, being 
the largest company ever served in this 
house. Atthe post-prandial exercises Hon. 
D. J. Foater, one of Vermont’s representa- 
tives in Congress, acted as toastmaster, and 
a considerable number of short speeches in 








THE TWO PETS OF THE FARM. 
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convention. This closed the exercises of the 
evening. 

Wednesday was a day filled with good 
things at the dairymen’s convention. There 
was a large audience and interesting exer- 
cises througkout. The first speaker was 
M. A. Adamsof Derby, and his subject was 
* Organizing and Maintaining a Successful 
Creamery.’”’ Hehad faith in the co-opera- 
tive creamery idea, believing that farmers 
get good returns from this method of manu- 
facturing butter. There should be suitable 
buildings for the purpose, an experienced 
butter-maker and an honest, capable mana- 
ger. There should be the best of under- 
standing amoug the patrons of the cream- 
ery anda united effort to make the business 
asuccess. 

This speaker was followed by ex-Gov- 
ernor Hoard of Wisconsin. This gentleman 
has attended several of the meetings of the 
dairymen of Vermont. He seems to feel at 
home here, and is always sure of a genuine, 
hearty welcome. His addresses are always 
practical, right to the point and greatly en- 
joyed by an audience of intelligent farmers. 
He is himself a farmer, and with three of 
his sons have ten creameries, and besides 
publishes adaily paper. 

At the afternoon session the exercises 
were of a unique character, being a series 
of subjects treated in a brief, practical man- 
ner, and followed with questions to be an- 
swered or short discussions. The first 
speaker was J. Moldenhamer of Canton, 
O. He spoke br efly on the city milk sup- 
ply and emphasized the idea of pasteurizing 
milk and cream, and the increased value of 
the same as a result of this process. This is 
being largely done in Denmark and has 
been commenced in the West. 

Henry Van Dresser of Cobleskill, N. Y., 
a most successful poultry raiser, spoke 
most enthusiastically on the subject as- 
signed to him. For the greatest success 
there should be the best of conditions and 
management. With these, this industry 
should be made both pleasant and profit- 
able. On hisown farm the poultry business 
exceeds that of the dairy in extent and 
profitableness. 

Hon. H. C. Adams, member of Congress 
from Wisconsin, spoke on ‘‘ Co-operation 
Among Butter-Makers.”’ This is a very 
important matter among dairymen and they 
need to be well united for the beat success, 
as in other kinds of business. ldeas should 
be pooled for the benefit of all, and one 
butter-maker should be fortified with the 
knowledge of others. 

C. F. Smith of Morrisville gave his ex 


response were made by gentlemen present. 
Thursdiy was the last day of the conven 

tion. The first speaker was George M. 
Whitaker of Boston, whose subject was the 
** Dairy Department at Washineton.’’ Hon. 
H. ©. Adams of Madison, Wis., was the 
last speaker of the morning, and his subject 
was “Dairy and Food Laws.” His talk 
had largely todo with the oleomargarine 
law and its working and results thus far. 
In this many facts of interest were brought 
out. 

In the afternoon the speakers were Mr 
Van Dresser and Governor McCullough. 
The first spoke on the “‘ Selection and Con- 
formation of the Dairy Cow,’’ in which he 
showed himself to be an adept, and the gov- 
ernor’s remarks were peculiarly appropri- 
ate. A class of boys from the agricultural 
college were present and gave vent to their 
satisfaction with most hearty cheers. Thus 
ended the thirty-fourth winter meeting of 
the Vermont Dairymen’s Association. 

There was a large and fine exhibit of 
butter and cheese, as well as of dairy ap- 
pliances and machinery, but of which no 
report can be made at this time. 

E. R. TOWLE. 
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A Wool and Mutton Sheep. 


These sheep are an outgrowth of the in- 
creasing demand of late years for a class of 
sheep that are good medium size, good mut- 
ton form, hardy, good rustlers, easily fat- 
tened, and at the same time capable of pro- 
ducing a large fleece of most valuable fine 
wool. They have the much desired com- 
bination for mutton and wool production. 
They do not lay on thick masses of tallow, 
which, however palatable to English appe- 
tite, is not in demand from most Ameri- 
can consumers. The fat and lean of the 
Delaine is well intermingled, and the grain 
of the meat is as fine like as the fleece, and 
the flesh is very tender and excellent in 
quality. 

The wool on these sheep at twelve 
months growth is 3} to five inches long, 
fine, white, lustrous, with beautiful crimp. 
Weights of ewes’ fleeces ten to sixteen 
pounds, rams’ fleeces sixteen to twenty- 
four pounds. The shorter staple, smaller, 
very wrinkly, greasy Merinos sometimes 
have even heavier, unwashed fleeses, but 
no more weight of cleansed wool. The 
Delaine fleece is very uniform in quality on 
the different parts of the body, without 
intermingled coarse hairs, and hence it 
needs little sorting for manufacture of best 
fine goods. ‘* The weights of matured ewes 
in good winter condition is from 115to 140 





|-sheep. It is conceded that fine wool sheep 


The weights of my flock are fully thirty per 
eent. more than the old-fashioned, very 
wrinkly Merivos.’’ 

The Delaines are not so suitable as the 
horned Dorsets and largest English breeds 
to raise “spring lambs” (really winter 
lambs) to be sold in early spring when six 
to ten weeksold. But if the Delaine lambs 
do not come till April and May they will 
weigh in November seventy-five to eighty- 
five pounds, and will then bring as much 
per head in market as did the spring lambs 
of the coarse ewes, and will have cost much 
less; for the coarse ewes are larger eaters 
and must be highly fed in winter to grow 
the fat winter lambs. If the Delaine April 
lambs be well wintered and shorn in May 
the average weight of fleece will be about 
eleven pounds, and of carcass with fleece off 
ninety to one hundred pounds. Such fleeces 
for several years past have brought an 
average of fully $2 each, and the shorn 
bodies (still rated as lambs for they have 
shed no teeth) have been selling in the 
Chicago May markets for $5.50 to $6.50 per 
hundred and in Eastern markets at higher 
figures. Common coarse wool and grade 
English ewes, crossed with Delaine rams, 
bring splendid lambs whose fleeces will be 
two to three pounds heavier than their 
mothers’. 


For thirty-five years here in Grinnell, Ia., 
on the same farm I have been keeping these 
pure-bred Delaines. They are in the 
Standard Delaine Register. Ylhough 1 
have kept from three hundred to six hun- 
dred head I rarely have a sick or poor 


have fewer internal parasites than the Eng- 
lish breeds, by which these parasites were 
brought to this country. I make but few 
wethers, as my rams have all been wanted 
in Iowa and the States north, south and 
west of here, and some have gone to the 
East. Their bodies are smooth. Some of 
the necks are plain, and some have moder- 
ate folds. 

These sheep are remarkably well adapted 
to hilly and mountainous regions. As an 
illustration, I quote Daniel C. Mackay of 
Ekalaka, Mont., who came and got a bunch 
of rams of me last fall. He says he com- 
menced there about fifteen years ago with 
light-fleeced, very ordinary ewes, but since 
then had used only best Delaine rams, and 
says he wants no other. He has now six 
thousand sheep on his range, which average 
ten pounds of wool, twelve months growth. 
His lambs and “muttons’”’ are good size 
and shape and bring best prices in Chicago 
market. It is a cold region in winter, 
colder than New England, and he has. only 
‘sheds enough to protect his breeding ewes 
in lambing time, but his sheep are hardy. 
They flock together and don’t stray off and 
get lost like coarse-wool sheep, and they 
winter through in good condition, chiefly on 
gtassand hay. I believe the hilly, mountain 
regions of New England, with the cheap 
lands and good markets where I was 
raised (and often return for summer visits) 
offer good opportunities for making money 
if stocked in large areas with grade sheep 
of Delaine type, which can soon be obtained 
by cross breeding. 

My letter I hope may prove interesting to 
those of your readers who delight in silken 
fleeces and who admire the sheep whose 
foot is golden. A. J. BLAKELY. 
Grinnell, [a. 
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Connecticut Farm Notes. 


The light snows during the month gave 
our farmers an excellent opportunity to 
sled up their year’s supply of wood. It is 
an excellent practice to cut your wood early 
and then take advantage of the first snows 
that come to haul it home. No farmercan 
afford to burn green wood the year round 
or spend the time to cut it from day to day. 
Winter furnishes plenty of time to prepare 
the year’s supply of wood. Many of vur 
farmers have filled their icehounses with ice 
of excellent quality and from ten tothirteen 
inches thick, something unusual for De- 
cember. 

Perhapsthe milk question interests our 
farmers as a whole more than any other. 
The Boston contractors worked in their 
surplus scheme on the producers for the 
month of October. The checks in payment 
for milk sent in October were received the 
last of November. About that time an 
agent of the Providence Dairy Company 
came around and offered to buy the milk 
and take the whole at a little advance in 
price from what the Boston contractors 
were paying. Then the letter concluded 
there would be no surplus for November 
and December, and that the producers 
should have the benefit of the two-cent 
carrying price; accordingly they paid the 
producers thirty cents per can for Novem- 
ber, and it is supposed they will pay thirty- 
one cents for December. While this is 
satisfactory to the producers, they are, 
nevertheless, guessing as to what may hap- 
pen in January, February and March. 

The contractors recently sent out circular 
letters to the producers in this section, com- 
plaining that the cans were not filled suffi- 
ciently. That it took several cans to make 
up the shortage, and that hereafter such 
shortage would be charged to the producer. 
These letters were sent to producers who 
had always filled their cans full as well as 
to those who had not, if there were any 
such. These letters suggest the query: Is 
this another phase of the surplus scheme? 
Well, time will tell. 

Potatoes have advanced somewhat in 
price, and are now selling in the markets at 
eighty-five cents per bushel. Those who 
have held on to their potatoes will probably 
realize a handsome profit. The quantity of 
potatoes on hand is not large, and this will 
hardly be enough to supply the demand. 

Apples are selling at from sixty to eighty 
cents per bushel. Theapple crop was not 
large in this section, there not being enough 











perience in the raising of forage crops to be 





used when pastures are dry. Clover is 


pounds, of rams 140 to two hundred pounds. 


The cold weather has given the stock 
excellent appetites, but most of our farm- 
ers will have fodder enough to carry them 
through the winter. Many of them have 
silos and all, or nearly all, who are in the 
milk business feed more er less grain. Deer 
reported to be quite numerous in some parts 
of the State, especially in the vicinity of East 
Hampton, where they are frequently seen, 
and tarmers are beginning to wonder how 
they are to protect their crops from their 
ravages, as there is a State law imposing.a 
heavy penalty for killing one of these ani- 
mals. If they continue to increase, as they 
probably will, the'problem will become a 
serious one. 

Eggs have been very scarce and high for 
many weeks. the supply not being equal 
to the demand. At present the price has 
dropped a little. J.P. L. 
Columbia, Ct. 
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Wide Scope of the Grange. 


The Grange today has become a well- 
established factor whereby the agricultural 
classes are reaping untold benefits there- 
from. The Patrons of Husbandry, who are 
composed principally of farmers, or those 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, are now 
recognized by all classes and conditions of 
men as ranking foremost among fraternal 
organizations. 

One of the chief aims of the order is to 
elevate the standing of the American 
farmer. By its precepts, rules and regula- 
tions the tillers of the soil have acquired 
beneficial and lasting results that will tell in 
after life. Farmers as a rule have been 
slow to organize for mutual benefit. The 
Grange was instituted to meet the great de- 
mands of farm life and to broaden the views 
of all those who come within its gates. 
Agriculture is the basis on which rests the 
foundation of the world; without agricult- 
ure the world would be barren and deso- 
late. 





The founders of the order were those 
who knew full well the great needs of the 
farming class. They were men who went 
forth into the great fields of thought and 
practice. They were farmers in every true 
sense of the word; those who were desir- 
ous of assisting their fellowmen to bear the 
burdens of life ina more prosperous con- 
dition. The educational advantages alone 
which the Grange has been instrumental 
in imparting knowledge among men and 
women is of great worth, as it has placed 
the farmer and farmers’ wives more on 
equality with the rest of mankind. 

In co-operation there is strength, and in 
united effort there is power to develop and 
bring about desired results, it being one of 
the fundamental principles of the order. 
The Grange has been foremost in the strug- 
gle against fraudulent products, and in the 
effort to have laws enacted to prevent that 
nefarious business. The Department of 
Agriculture is one of the important achieve- 
ments of the Grange, and in years past the 
department has clearly demonstrated to the 
agricultural classes what has been accom- 
plished to protect and benefit the tillers of 
the soil. Success to the order of Patrons of 
Husbandry! P. E. WHITE. 

Deer River, Lewis Co., N. Y., Dec. 28. 
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A Phenomenal Season for Sweet Corn. 


The season of 1902 was ranked by seed 
growers as a remarkably poor one for seed 
sweet corn, but that of 1903 easily takes the 
palm. If anyone has any doubt on this 
point a study of the seed catalogues as they 
are issued will easily convince him. He 
will find moreor less of the varieties omitted, 
many others that have heretofore been 
quoted by the bushel were in by the peck 
only, and about allare held at prices much 
above those of former seasons. 

The cause of all this will be found in the 
remarkably low average of the temperature 
during the growing season of 1903. As 
every one knows, corn is one of the hot- 
weather plants, as are likewise our bean 
and all vine seed, which includes the many 
varieties of cucumbers,melons and squashes. 
The excessive dryness of oue portion of the 
planting season, about fifty days without 
rain of any amount, followed by a long 
spell of cold, wet weather, both during the 
planting period, was fatal to a large propor- 
tion of the sweet corn planted. The cold 
weather which followed dwarfed the stalk 
and reduced both the size and number of 
the ears, so that many fields did not average 
over ten bushels of seed corn to the acre. 
The curing of the ears, so green were they 
when the early frosts struck, has been a very 
difficult task, and so full of uncertain re- 
sults that the quantities estimated by the 
seed grower when the crop was harvested 
have been shrinking and shrinking from 
week to week. 

I do not believe there is a grower of seed 
sweet corn in the United States that has 
been able to fill his contracts, and every 
seed dealer will be shy giving quotations 
before his stock is actually in hand. My 
own twenty-five acres of sweet corn was 
not above the average for this season, it 
being for the area decidedly the lowest I 
have ever raised in a farming experience of 
over forty years. J. J. H. GREGORY. 

Essex County, Mass. 
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Among the Farmers. 


Knowing sémething of the prevailing con- 
ditions in various sections, if I were to lo- 
cate a poultry farm I should get as near 
Boston as I could buy the land. It is not 
remote locations that are really cheapest. 
I have known poultry farmers ten to fifteen 
miles from Boston whose land increases in 
value fast enough to pay its own taxes and 
interest on the investment, giving the owner 
clear whatever he makes from the business. 
I would advise a begiuner to locate where 
his property will probably increase in 
value.—G. B. Fiske, Middlesex County, 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
4. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 





ack. 

aa in this condition becomes very much 
everheated. The saddle with its weight 
rabs tho back. Under the bridle and straps 


are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresti by the use of Glosserine. Article 
of great value in a stable. 
° (0. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
\l5 Fulton St.. New York. 





Powiry. 
Good Breeds for Broilers. 


Two tests by the South Carolina station 
are brietly reported on the most satisfactory 
preeds of chickens for broilers. In both 
tests ten chickens of each of the following 
breeds and crosses were included: Barred 
Plymouth Rock, Silver Laced Wyandotte, 
indian Game, Indian Game and Pit Game 
crossed with Barred Plymouth Rocks, and 
Barred Plymouth Rock and Silver Laced 
Wyandotte crossed with common hens. The 
feeding period covered twelve weeks, all the 
ehickens being fed for the first week after 
they were hatched a bread made of corn meal 
and wheat bran and buttermilk; during the 
second week bread, beef scrap and German 
millet; and from the third week until the 
close of the test bread, beef scrap, cracked 
corn and cracked wheat with milk or butter- 
milk once a day, in addition to green feed 
(rye, lettuce, rape and kale). 

In the first test the smallest gains were 
made by the Silver Laced Wyandotte 
crosses, weighing forty ounces per chicken 
at the end of the twelfth week. The great- 
est gains were made by the Indian Game- 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, weighing forty-six 
ounces. In the second test the smallest 
gains were also made by the cross-bred 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, these chickens 
weighing forty-one ounces at the close of 
the trial. The greatest gains were made by 
the Pit Game-Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
weighing forty-six ounces. According to 
the author ‘‘ Tbe Wyandotte, Indian Game 
and Plymouth Rock eross and Pit Game 
and Plymouth Rock cross showed a plump 
breast. The Pit Game and Plymouth Rock 
cross, the Plymouth Rock and common 
cross, and the Wyandotte had most feath- 
ers. The Indian Game had very few feath- 
ers but was plump. The cost of feed per 
chicken tu eight weeks was 7.5 cents. The 
cost of feed per chicken to twelve weeks 
was twelve cents. The cost for feed when 
this experiment was made was unusually 
high. No account of green food given was 


kept.”’ 





Profitable Farm Methods. 

To obtain winter eggs, early-hatched pul- 
lets are necessary. They should be placed 
in winter quarters early in the fall, and fed 
liberally. Animal and vegetable food and 
shell material should always be added to 
the diet, in addition to the grainfed. The 
fowls sbould be kept warm at night, and 
an experiment, conducted by the West Vir- 
ginia station, has been quoted to show that 
$22.06 extra profit was realized from one 
hundred pullets having a warm house, over 
the same number of pullets in a cold house. 
No artificial heat is used, and both flocks 
received the same feed And attention. To 
secure fertile eggs in the spring, it is advis- 
able to give the chickens free range. If 
this is not possible, the fowls must not be 
allowed to get too fat, and animal food 
must be supplied them. 

At our illustration stations we get just as 
good results from the incubators as from 
the hens. We hatch from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent. of all the eggs set. Wehada 
man who did not know what an incubator 
looked like, and yet succeeded in hatching 
sixty per cent. He said after the first 
hatching that you could never get him back 
to hens. 

For raising the chicks the farmer should 
have three movable houses, and three in- 
door brooders. For $50 for an incubator 
and apparatus, he can raise from two hun- 
dred to 250 chickens a year without the 
least trouble. The main point in running 
an incubator is to give plenty of fresh 
air. Where incubators are put in cellars 
with bad ventilation, they never give 
good results. They should either be in 
the cellar, with window open on each 
side, or else out in the woodshed. All 
this difficulty about moisture would be 
overcome by the farmer putting his in- 
cubator in the woodshed in the summer on 
an earth floor, or on a wooden floor 
sprinkled. During the winter, if the incu- 
bator is put in the cellar and the windows 
opened, there is not the least bit of trouble 
about moisture. We run our incubators 
at 1024° till the tenth day, then increase 
to 103°, and then days before the chick- 
ens hatch to 105°. I open the slats a 
little way from the middle to the end 
of the hatch. Atthis period the chickens 
use much more air. This lets out the car- 
bonic acid gas. Nine-tenths of the chick- 
€ns that fail to hatch are poisoned by this 
gas. A farmer can get as good results from 
an incubator as with hens, and with less 
trouble. He will raise chickens without 
lice, and they will grow more quickly. We 
had chickens hatehed in an incubator that 
gave eggs in four months and one week.— 
F.C. Hare, Ottawa, Ont. 
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Poultry for the Mar<et. 

Before dressing poultry it should be well 
fed and watered and then kept twenty-four 
hours without feed previous to killing. 
When stock is well watered it looks brighter 
and adds to its appearance. Faull crops in- 
jure the appearance and hurt the sale of the 
poultry, Never kill poultry by wringing 
the neck of the fowl. Bleed the bird in the 
mouth, leave the heads and feet on, and do 
not remove the intestines or crops. In 
scalding ch ckens the water should be as 
hear the boiling point as possible without 
boiling, Hold the bird by the legs pnd 
head and immerse, move up and down three 
times. The feathers and pinfeathers 
should be removed immediately without 
breaking the skin. Then plump the bird by 
dipping it for ten seconds in water nearly 
or quite boiling, and immediately after into 
cold water. Hang it in a cool place until 
the animal heat is entirely out of the body. 

lo drypick chickens properly, the work 
should be done while the chickens are 
bleeding. Do not wait until the bodies get 
cold. In dressing turkeys, observe the 
ap rules as in dressing chickens, except 

hat turkeys should be drypicked,ax they 





Ducks and geese should be scalded in the 
same temperature of water as other poul- 


' try, but it requires more time for the water 


to penetrate and loosen the feathers. It is 
sometimes necessary to wrap the carcass in 
& piece of old canvas or burlap for a few 
minutes and allow it tosteam. Do not dry- 
pick geese and ducks before killing for the 
purpose of saving the feathers,as it causes 


the skin to become very lumpy and inflamed . 


and is a great injury to the sale of the 
stock. Dv not singe the bodies for the pur- 
pose of removing the down. Poultry cau 
be shipped in any kind of packages, either 
barrels or boxes. The appearance jof the 
poultry has more to do with the sale of it 
thanthe kind of packages in which it is 
shipped.—P. H. Sprague. 
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Preparing for Exhibition. 

When washing fowls it is necessary to do 
it thoroughly, or itis far better not to do it 
atall. It is necessary to have enough water 
to cover the fowl, if itis laid on its side. 


The water should be very warm, and as | 
much borax should be dissolved in it as will , 


make it feel quite soft. Soak the fowl’s 
plumage in the water, and then with a soft 
brush and plenty of good soap get a good 
lather on the feathers, brushing them the 
right way of theweb. Do not be afraid of 
injuring the feathers by brushing them. 
Having thoroughly washed the plumage, 
rinse it with a large quantity of warm 
water, and then dry it by rubbiig, and 
placing the fow! in a basket before a good 
fire, but, of course, not near enough to singe 
its plumage. The position of the fowl 
should be changed occasionally, and a 
screen should be placed at the back and 
sides of it to protect it from currents of cold 
air. A fowl should be washed at least three 
days before it is sent to a show. 


Poultry in Fair Supply. 


Reported for this paper by S. L. Burr & 
Co.: The conditions of the poultry mar- 
ket at the present time are aboutas follows: 
Fowls from 14 to 15 cents, if they are large 
and fine; medium and small-sized fowl at 12 
to 13 cents; fancy large, soft-meated chick- 
ens, suitable for roasting, are really quite 
short; anything that is very fine would sell 
for 20 cents or more, but medium and small- 
sized chickens and coarse, hard-meated 
chickens are both more plentiful, and prices 
range all the way from 13to 16 cents, accord- 
ing to how good they are. Fancy capons are 
beginning to be in good demand. Owing to 
the chickens that are coming forward now 
being hard and staggy, there is quite a sharp 
inquiry for fancy capon. Very,much depends 
on the size and quality of capons ; regarding 
price, anything that is fancy and large, 
averaging from sixteen to eighteen pounds 
to the pair, are selling at the present time 
from 21 to 22 cents; smaller-sized capons 
from 16 to 18 cents. Fancy New England 
dressed turkeys are very short, and if there 
are any to come forward that run medium 
size, they certainly would command a high 
price, probably from 22 to 25 cents, as that 
class of goods is in very light receipt. Fancy 
New England ducks from 17 to 20 cents, 
just ascording to how fine they are; geese 
fr m 12to 15 cents. 

We look to see continued light receipts of 
poultry from nearly all sections. Quite a 
good many ‘hings enter in to make poultry 
light. The conditions of the weather have 
very much to do with the collections, espe- 
cially in the West. Western poultry seems 
to be more abundan‘ than our local supply, 
although that is ranning much lighter now 
than what it has been, and the tendency is 
for prices to work a little firmer. Farmers 
should take into account, if they have any 
fine chickens to come forward, they ought 
to dress them and ship them in before they 
get coarse and staggy. Many times they 
hold on to them in hopes of getting better 
prices on account of the larger size, but this 
is always fatal, especially when the demand 
is for fancy, soft stock, and chickens harden 
up very rapidly after Christmas. 

The turkey industry has been increasing 
rapidly in Texas of late,and thirty-two thou- 
sand pounds have been shipped from one 
point this season. It is said that farmers of 
Belton, Tex., received over $2000 for their 
turkey crop. 








Eggs Lower. 

The price of eggs has been slowly work- 
ing down during the past week. The cause 
is rather from the light demand than from 
any increase of supply. As one dealer said: 
*‘ Prices went so high that people wouldn’t 
buy eggs.” Storage stock is about done. 
Last year at this time there were over fifty 
thousand cases in storage. 

At New York rather more stock has been 
arriving, and advices indicate some increase 
of shipments in transit. But the heavy de- 
cline of last week is lixely to induce some- 
what freer buying, and as some of the ar- 
rivals are hel! off the market, holders are 
generally asking steady prices. 

A recent steamer from Hamburg to New 
York had on boarG the equivalent of four 
carloads of eggs which sold here at 28 cents 
adozen. Arrivals of foreign eggs have 
been among the causes which brought the 
recent break in the egg market. The stock 
of storage eggsin New York city has been 
reduced to a few thousand cases. Many 
arrivals of fresh eggs show eects of the 
cold weather. One carload arrived frozen 
solid. It isexpected from now on that the 
eggs from Southern points will increase 
very rapidly. 


horticultural. 


Foreign Apple Market. - 

Latest cable advices to G. A. Cochrane, 
Boston, give apple markets as active but 
somewhat lower in prices, especially at 
Liverpool, which lost some of the advance 
of the early part of last week, and nets 
from there are coming all the way from 
$2.25 to $2.75 for the red varieties, while 
London and Glasgow are giving nets all 
the way from $2.50 to $3. Baldwins in 
barrels are now landing somewhat slack 
and wasty, but those packed in cases are 
turning out well, and ure giving nets from 
twenty to thirty per cent. more propor- 
tionately than barrels. Russets are in good 
demand, and wanted, and will be for the 
next two months. 

John Jacobs, London: ‘* The quality and 
condition of American and Canadian apples 
this year have been on the whole excellent, 
and prices have ruled fairly good, taking 
the season through. For the first time in 
the history of the fruit trade, France has 
imported apples, and st2amers going direct 
to Havre having taken quantities ranging 
from two thousand to six thousand barrels. 
Canada has made trial shipments of pears 
and grapes. The grapes were ansatis- 
factory, but the pears did fairly well. Cali- 
fornia pears and plums have been very suc- 
cessful thie past season, chiefly on account 
of the scarcity of fruit. So excellent is the 
grading and packing, no matter what the 
cr» 's over here, there is always an open 
ing for fruit of this class. The process of 











‘ommand a better price than when scalded. | refrigeration is carried toa fine art in the 











BUENA VISTA FARM. 
A Beautiful Vermont Country Estate Located near Windsor. 





States, and right up to Cnristinas, and prob- 
ably afterwards, we shall receive pears. 
Those coming at the present moment aie al- 
most as fresh as if gathered yesterday.” 

For the week the receipts of apples at 
Boston were 26,464 barrels, against 22,296 
barrels for the same week last year. 

The apple shipments from Boston for the 
week ending Jan. 9 were 577 barrels to Lon- 
don and 25,984 barrels to Liverpool, a total 
of 26,561 barrels; same week last year, 12%, 
474 barrels; total thus far this season, 486, 
019 barrels; same time in 1903, 612,547 bar- 
rels. 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports for the week ending Jan. 9, 1904, were 
77,751 barrels, including 26,501 barrels from 
Boston, 12,125 barrels from New York, 
5248 barrels from Portland, 27,001 barrels 
from Halifax and 6816 barrels from St. 
John, N. B. The total shipments included 
39,557 barrels to Liverpool, 30,791 barrels to 
London, 1238 barrely to Glasgow and 6165 
barrels to various ports. The shipments 
for the same week last year were 62,262 
barrels. The total shipments since the 
opening of the season have been 2,625,204 
barrels, against 1,813,287 barrels for the 
same time last year. The total shipments 
this season include 486,019 barrels from 
Boston, 865,963 barrels from New York, 
176,794 barrels from Portland, 728,132 bar- 
rels from Montreal, 318,119 barrels from 
Halifax, 35,519 barrels from St. John and 
14,658 barrels from Annapolis. 
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Fruit Storage on Farms. 


At the recent meeting of the Maine State 
Pomological Society Mr. J. W. Clark of 
North Hadley, Mass., discussed the cold- 
storage plant. He said that changes are 
continually taking place, and to meet those 
conditions’ there must be changes of 
methods. Success does not depend upon any 
one branch of this business, but a proper 
combination of all. 

Fruit must be well grown as well as 
handled. We must not wai; until it is 
ready to pick before beginning to care for 
it, but must commence the moment that the 
buds begin to burst. 

Cold storage adds nothing to the appear- 
ance of apples, but simply preserves them 
as they are when picked. It retards the 
ripening process and consequently delays 
decay. 

Different varieties of fruit require differ- 
ent management. Some will withstand dis- 
ease and decay much longer than others, 
but in all the ripening process is held in 
check by the cold-storage system. 

Mr. Clark gave a description of a cold- 
storage house. An ice-box, he said, should 
always be placed in the roof, and around 
this an open space. Directly below this 
should be a floor of galvanized iron, while 
the lower or ground floor should be of 
brick. 

Cold weather then makes no change, but 
the temperature is kept even. The ice 
gives the proper degree of co'd, while the 
brick floor beneath prevents too much cold 
from that direction. 

Mr. Clark advised the orchardists to con- 
sider well this question, for upon its adop- 
tion depends the final su3cess or failure of 
the fruit industry in New England. You 
cannot afford to put in the expensive stor- 
age plants unless yoa are doing a large 
business, but you can build you a cold- 
storage plant 32x42 with seven-foot posts 
Jarge enough for two thousand barrels ata 
cost of $1500, and make it pay for itself in 
ten years. 

Do you not see by this means we avoid a 
glut-and get uniform prices? Why not put 
in neighborhood if not one individual 
plant ? 

The expense in the large storage houses 
in Boston from October to May is thirty- 
five to fifty cents a barrel, and ont of 1600 
barrels put in last year the commission 
dealer did not deduct one apple where sold. 
There was practically no shrinking, which 
more than saves all the expenses. 
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Packing Cut Flowers. 


If I raised flowers to be sold ou a whole- 
sale market, or if I were a buyer on a large 
scale, [ would furnish my own boxes, and 
never have a box over six inches to seven 
inches deep for roses, carnations and that 
class of flowers. For chrysanthemums I 
would advise a flat box. wide enough for 
four to six and long enough so that they 
could be packed flat, with an extra light 
white wax tissue between each row of 
blooms. Never pack chrysanthemums one 
on top of another. 

I believe all flowers should be as 
near dry as possible before packing; 
this, I am sure, applies to every flower 
except the violet, and, while it is never 
followed, I believe that a damp tissue 
onthe stems and each bunch, with white 
wax, would improve them on their journey. 
Above all things, don’t try to put all the 





violets you can possibly gather into one. 


box, but stand them up and make rolls of 
nice clean paper between each row. A 
violet takes the odor of printer’s ink, sol 
say ** pass up.”’ old newspapers for this one 
flower, and give them enough space so as 
not to crush the end row either forward or 
back.—E. E. Peiser, Chicago, I). 








Crop News. 


Huy is the only crop showing increased 
production this year—61,306,000 tons, 
against 59,857,000 last year, or 1,449,000 
increase. The total value of all crops ex- 
cept cotton is $2,534,000,000, which com- 
pares wiih $2,618,000,000 last year, being 
eignty-four millions decrease or 34 per cent. 

The official report makes the wheat acre- 
age inthe Argentine this season 10,226,170 
acres, against 8,489,780 last year. 





The Government crop report for Decem- 





ber has this to say about Florida: ‘‘ Month 
culd und ary over greater part of State, 
seriously damaging vegetables, the supply 


| of which is short ; orange shipments active ; 


pineapples made slow growtk.”’ 





Lobster Farming. 


One of the leading packers of Nova Scotia 
is having good success with a simple method 
of commercial lobster raising. The seed 
lobsters were bought from the fishermen at 
a price in advance of what they would biing 
were they sold forcanning purposes. These 
seed /obsters, with their eggs attached, were 
placed in the pound and kept there during 
the months of May, June and July while 
the fishing operations were going on. At 
the close of the season, when the traps were 
all ashore, the lobsters, whose eggs at this 
time were within a few days of being 
hatched Sinto young fry, were liberated 
along the coast to hatch their eggs in a nat- 
ural way. At least five hundred million 
eggs were thus saved, which, under the con- 
ditions heretofore prevailing, would have 
been destroyed. If only two per cent. of 
these eggs mature, ten million lobsters will 
be added to the lobster grounds of Cape 
Breton against a total of seven million taken 
during the season. These pounds at Four- 
chu have been built at a cost of about 
$5000. They are surrounded by strongly 
built breastworks of logs and spruce. On 
the eastern or ocean side the breastworks 
are about three feet above high-water mark. 
The piers are fifteen feet high and 165 feet 
long on the eastern side. On the western 
side the breast work is above the high-water 
level and is surrounded by woven wire. 
The northern side is about the same. On 
the southern side is the seashore. The 
pound is divided into three sections, the 
partitions consisting of strongly built piers 
and wire netting of a two-nch mesh. The 
bottom of the pound consists of sand, gravel 
and rock. At spring tide there are from 
eight toten reet of water in the pounds at 
high and from three to five feet at low water. 
The apertures at the sides of the pounds are 
14 to two inches wide and through these a 
continuous supply of pure salt water ebbs 
and flows from the ocean. 

The lobsters are fed on herring, which 
are cut into small pieces about an inch 
square, and thrown into the pound every 
third day. Seaweed and kelp are also 
thrown intothe pound at intervals and are 
much relished by the lobsters. Perfect 
cleanliness is absolutely necessary, together 
with pure salt water for the successful im- 
pounding of the lobsters. Every day dur- 
ing the season the dead lobsters are re- 
moved. The average of dead for the sea- 
son was a» follows, monthly: May, 2} per 
cent.; June, 33 per cent.; July, four per cent 
The lobsters were distributed along the 
coast of Richmond, Cape Breton and Vic- 
toria counties. The condition of the lob- 
sters at the time that they were liberated 
could not be improved on. Ina word, they 
were perfect. 


<- 





Current Happenings. 

A genuine philanthropist passed away 
in the death this week of Richard 
P. Hallowell of Medford. He was as- 
sociated with William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips and others in the pro- 
mulgation of the ideas of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and after the civil war he 
was deeply interested in educational insti- 
tutions for the training of the colored peo- 
ple of the South, and he gave liberally of 
both his time and his money in promoting 
negro instruction. He also labored for 
other philanthropical projects, and though 
he was a highly successful business man in 
Boston, he did not forget Robert Burns’ 
doctrine, ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ that,” no 
matter what his social condition, and he be- 
lieved fully in the brotherhood of the race. 
He was of Quaker parentage, and he never 
forgot the simplicity and unostentation of 
the Society of Friends, and lived in a quiet 
and unpretentious manner befitting a Chris- 
tian gentleman. 


The students of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology have established an in- 
stitution at the corner of Eustis and Or- 
chards streets, Roxbury, which promises to 
do a great deal of good in the district of 
Boston where it is located. It is called 
Tech House, and will be used as a residence 
by the students who devote themselves to 
settlement work. It was opened_at the be- 
ginning of the college term with seven resi- 
dent students, and this number was in a 
comparatively short time increased to 
eighty. They give instruction in manuual 
training, painting, cane-seating, arithmetic, 
geograpby, and other branches in the hours 
they can spare from their own ostudies. 
There is an industrial league connected 
with Tech House, consisting of a number 
of boys ranging in age from fifteen 
to twenty years. They belong to vari- 
ous clubs or classes that meet one or 
two evenings a week to rece've instruction 
in handicrafts from Tech men well able to 
direct them. This league has its chapter 
meeting in the Albert Palmer public school, 
near by, and classes are also carried on by 
teachers from the house in the Dearborn 
Schovl, and in Neighborhood Hall, at the 
corner of Massachusetts avenue and Lana- 
downe street, where there are clubs for 
both girls and boys. The residents of Tech 
House also encourage the formation of 
athletic teams. At the head of the house is 
Kellogg Durland, a Harvard graduate of the 
class of 1900, who bas given much of his 
time to reforms in a philanthropic direction. 
He has been a resident of some of the Kng- 
lish university settlements since he left 
college, and is, therefore, well qualified for 
his present position. ‘ 

The care of defective children in publi 
institutions is receiving more attention than 


it did in former years, as was shown at the 
formal opening recently of the new gymna- 
sium of the New York City Children’s Hos- 
pital and Schools on Randall’s Island, where 
there are six hundred deficient little ones, 
representing all grades of deficiency, from 
the idiot, who is unable to care for him- 
self in any particular, to the child who is 
mentally defective only in a slight de- 
gree. The medical staff of the island, ac- 
cording toa leading neurologist, is now try- 
ing to take this great unimproved mass and 
break it up into the smallest possible sub- 
divisions or assimilated groups, and then 
apply to each little circle that which will 
answer for the cure of the deficiency in 
question. Medical, surgical and educational 
treatment will be used as occasion re- 
quires. The new gymnasium is expected 
to be an important adjunct in regenera- 
tive work, and it will be made a social 
centre as well as a strengthener of the 
minds and bodies of the incompetent. 

The institution children, it is said, come as 
near being factory-made children as it is 

possible to conceive, and are treated in gross 

amounts in a way that is not conducive to 

either their mental or spiritual welfare. The 

gymnasium is to be a place where little 

sodalities and clubs will be formed, through 

which the children can give expression to 

their social desires. Surely this is a noble 

step in the right direction! And what a 

change it is from the customs of the times. 
when the idiots were confined in outhouses 

and cages and made the victim of the sport 

of those who roughly exulted over the mis- 

fortunes of those whom nature had afflicted 

at their births. The world moves, even if 

some people think it is making progress 

somewhat slowly; and it is growing better, 

too, no matter what pessimists say to the 

contrary. 
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The Saunterer. 


As an addition to stories about the boy 
of the period this may not be amiss, since it 
shows that he does not possess unusual 
knowledge after all. The conversation at 
my home, the other night, turned on Leap 
Year, and it appeared that my nephew of 
twelve years of age had never before heard 
of the privilege that a woman possesses of 
asking any man to marry her during one 
year in four. 

“* That’s funny,”’ he interjected. ‘* Does 
the custom only prevail in Boston, or is it 
general? ’’ 

He was informed that it was universal, 
and then he exclaimed: 

‘**Gosh, 1 hopethat Bedelia won’t ask me 
to have her, and that some other chap will | 
steal her before she gets round to me. I; 
don’t want to be her Chauncy Oilcloth.” 


When a man’s married he is often forget- 
ful about putting a woman’s letters in the 
postofitice, and they remain in his pocket 
until they are blue-moulded, and then he 
guiltily throws them into the furnace, when 
the sharer of his joysand sorrows says: 
‘*Isn’t it strange that Mary Jane fails to 
write; she hasn’t answered my letters for 
along time; she must be mad about some- 
thing.”’ 

It is always better to carry missives of 
the kind referred to in one’s hand, unless 
one is forgetful enough to drop them into 
the gutter instead of into the mail box. 
One husband of my acquaintance sticks 
them into his hatband, and he presents a 
funny appearance as he goes down in an 
““L” car, which causes no end of jokes. 
He would cather endure these, however, 
than his wife’s sarcastic remarks if she 
should happen to find an unposted letter in 
the pocket of a discarded coat. A woman 
is always willing to be forgiven when she 
forgets to sew buttons on her husband’s 
garments, but she rarely forgives the man 
with a poor memory who does not mail her 
long, gossipy epistles about nothing in par- 
ticular and everything in general. 

Talking about pockets, I wonder how 
many women refrain from searching these 
receptacles for all kinds of odds and 
ends when hubby leaves an old coat at 
home. Of course there are feminine saints 
who never do this, but they are like angels’ 
visits, few and far between. I was at the 
breakfast table at my cousin’s the other 
morning, having passed the night before at 
his house, and his wife said: 

‘* What is the price of this new Smella- 
dora cigar that I see advertised ? ’’ 

*“*Ah,’’ he replied instan'ly, ‘* you have 
been going through my pockets again.’’ 

She was falsely accused, however, for she 

had seen the novel brand advertised in the 
morning paper, as she tearfully showed me 
on the first page of the Daily Dissemina- 
tor that she had before her. 
Then apologies were profuse on the part 
of the mistaken married man, and a good- 
sized bill was put upon the plate of Madame 
that dried up the fruitful river of her eye. 
After this my impulsive cousin gave me one 
of his Smelladoras and I wish he hadn’t. It 
made me seasick. 

Coming out of a concert not long since, an 
old lady said: 

‘‘T think the weather has modulated.”’ 

This was quitea musical Partingtonianism 
that was amusing, and I wondered if the 
ancient matron enjoyed the classical selec- 
tions. Iam of the opinion that ‘‘Sammy’”’ 
or ** Save it for Me’’ would be more in her 
way. 

Nothing annoys me so much as to seea 
woman, when a number of impatient people 
are anxious to get out of the front door of 
a surface car in order to catch the “L”’ 
train, stand still on the platform and gaze 
serenely about her, as if time and the world 
belonged solely to her. I was behind one of 
this kind yesterday, and when I said 
“hurry up,” she gave me a look of disdain 
that nearly withered me. A wag behind 
me, however, exclaimed : 

** Poor thing ; she’s lame and old! ”’ 

Then she got off at a quick pace that as- 
tonished me. 


_ 





—tThe Boston Market Gardeners Association 
will meet Jan. 23, at the Arlington farms of W. 
W. Rawson, the society’s president. 

——tThe strawberry district along the southern 
Atlantic coast is reported to have suffered great 
injury from the strawberry weevil. Certain varie- 
ties are more or less free from the attacks of the 
insect. 

—Philadelphia in 1903 received five million 
quarts of milk more than in any foregone year. 
During 1903 the price averaged four cents a quart 
in Philadelphia. Out of that price the producers 
paid the freight. 

—tThe College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, offers a two-weeks course of iastruc- 
tion for busy farmers beginning Feb. 5 and clos- 
ing Feb. 18. No persons under twenty-five years 
of age will be admitted to the course. To resi- 
dents of the State of Wisconsin no tuition or 
other fees are charged; to non-residents the 
charge will be $10. 

—tThe largest imports of any single nation 
are those of the United Kingdom, $2,571,41°,000; 
Germany second, $1,340,178,000; the United States 
third, $1,026,719,000; Netherlands fourth, $867,308,- 
000, and France fifth, $848,046,000. The per 
capita imports are, stated in the order of magni- 
tude, per capita: Netherlands,i$162.20; New Zea- 
land, $72.98; Belgium, $65.62; Switzerland, $64.89; 
United Kingdon, $61.28; Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, $54.74; the imports of the United States 
are given at $12.76 per capita. The per capita 





exports are: Netherlands, $137.08; New Zealand, 


$79.58; Commonwealth of Australia, $54.74; Bel- 
gium, $53.55; Switzeriand, $6028; those of the 
United States are given at $17.12 per capita. 
These figures, like the others of commerce 
quoted, relate to domestic exports only. 

-——The condition of the savings banks of 
Massachusetts indicates the extent of the mate- 
rial prosperity of the people. During the past 
year therehas been an increase of 81,042 in the 
number of deposits, and of $21,478,325.29 in the 
aggregate amount. On Uct. 31 last there were to 
the credit of the depositors $608,415,409.59, repre- 
sented by 1,723,015 accounts—an average of $353.11 
to each account. . 

-——An aerial mail carrier, which will serve 
farmers along rural routes more regularly, 
cheaply and expeditiously than urban residents 
aro served,is an invention recently tested in St. 
Joseph, Mo., with success. C.C. Kitterman of 
Bolekow, Mo.,is the inventor. The carriers can 
be operated at the rate of forty miles orsoan 
hour. The inventor says a circuitous route of 
fifty miles can be covered with ease in two 
hours, leaving at each farmhouse its consign- 
ment and picking up the mail to be sent out. A 
score of electricians and engineers gathered to 
see the test of the machine, and declared it a 
practicalinvention. A dynamo, a small engine, 
the line and the carrier, with a receptacle at- 

tached to and suspended from it are the com- 
ponent parts of the systein. 

— The Vermont Farmers’ Legislative Organi- 
zation, comprising 150 agriculturists who have 
been or are members of the legislature, in ses- 
sion fat Burlington, Jan. 4, voted to work for an 
appropriation for the erection of a dairy school 
building at Bnrlington, to be operated in connec- 
tion with the University of Vermont. The or- 
ganization, the object of which 1s todo every- 
thing possible to benefit the farmers of the State, 
also recommended an increase in the State high- 
way tax in order that better roads may be pro- 
vided, and a revision of the State tax law, 
whereby ‘double taxation’ may be avoided. A 
State seal for all farm properties also was rec- 
ommended. 

—In the official statement of indebtedness of 
the various countries the totals by countries in 
the order of their magnitude are: France, $5,856,- 
312,892; United Kingdom, $3,885,166,333; Russia, 
$3,333,938,388; Italy, $2,560,605,000; Spain, $2,061,- 
389,972; Austria-Hungary, $1,112,790,247; British 
India, $1,102,905,139; Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, $1,047,819,629. 

——The aggregate of the world’s commercejzat 
the present time may be set down in round 
figures as $22,000,000,000. The population of the 
countries and colonies included in this statement 
is given at 1,487,159,000 and their area at 40,701,- 
936 square miles. This figure of population in 
the countries included in the table seems to 
justify an estimate of 1,600,000,000 as the approxi- 
mate total ot the world’s population at the pres- 
enttime. The total revenue for the latest avail- 
able date, of the countries and colonies included 
in the list is set down at $7,854,301,000, and the 
total expenditures at $7,939,540,000. The total in- 
debtedness of the countries named in the list is 
given at $34,389,604,970; but asthe statement does 
not include the indebtedness of certain minor 
colonies and divisions, the total national in- 


| debtedness of the world at the present time may 


safely be put in round terms at $35.000,000,000. 
Theinterest charge on the public debt of the coun- 
tries named is given at $1,416,397,448. 

— The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Dairymen’s Association will be held at Unity 
Hall Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 20 and 91. 
Theaddress of welcome will be made by Mayor 
Sullivan, and E.C. Birge of Westport, president 
of the association, will respond. Governor 
Chamberlain will make an address, and T. L. 


University of Minnesota, will speak on ‘ Eco-- 
nomical Feeding for Milk Production.” The 
Hon. H.C. Adams of Wisconsin will make an 
address on “ Money Making in Dairying,” and 
H. O. Averill, Connecticut State commissioner on 
domestic animals, will speak on “ Domestic 
Animals and Their Diseases.”” Other speakers. 
are Dr. E. H. Jenkins, C. B. Lane, G. H. Ellis, L. 
A. Clinton, J. W. Sanborn. Priz:s are offered 
for butter and cheese exhibits, and Orrin Bent 
of Boston will act as judge. Entries must be 
made with dairy commissioner J. B. Noble, sec- 
retary of the association, on or before Saturday, 
Jan. 17, and exhibits areto be in the showcases 
by noon of the first day of the meeting. 





GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cata 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


JAMES BROTHERS, ruUdLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Sunverb Edition, Beautifully Dluastratea, 
How to Select, Breed, T.ain 
and Manage Them. 


Only book of its kind. Contains most important 
chaptere on The Origin, How to Train, Care tor 
Pleasure and Breeding. Proper Food, Breeding and 

ating, Exhibition an Transportation, The Hench, 

‘ashing and gg ee Diseases, ‘The Correct Type, 
Different Colors, besides interesting stories of how 


Pp a 
abouv them. Over thirty-five nalf-tone ‘nfustrations 
T at_ Letter,” “ Rats,” 











tentive ¢ 
Story,” “The Si bway Cat,” “A Hospital Cat,” are all 
{uter tales. The volume, aside from be.ag an 
delightful 


. Edited by Robert Kent James. 

* No autaor c: uld be more justified in s ing on 
his selected to) ic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James ir appearing as an es of the 
Angora. for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but their excellence, to the skill,care and knowl 
of’ this Srraews breeder. The book contains 


Or '. 
comes from 2 practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders of ——s will find this book interesting 
reading."— C ry_ Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
Interesting and instru tive in this book.”—Schood 
Educatwa. Minneapolis. 

** It seems to us abook which those who are fond ué 
ca*s wili be glad to read.”—George T.:Augell, in Our 

mb A Boston. 

“Itisa 1 volume, both for the owners of the 
Angora ahd othe: cats. It is tastefully bound and 
ful y ilustrated.””—Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

olume of highest authority. exceedingly enter- 
full of facts, beautifully Wlustrated."—Amers- 
can Cultwoator, Bostor, Mass. 

Price. postpaid, $1.35. For sale by booksellers o1 
sent direct. 

JAMES BR¢ THERS, Publishers 
Waehin:s mtreet. Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Preis 
able Peultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Lay a year 

Keeping Poultry; Poul Yards Houses, 

Ghotce St Breeds’ Care of Poultry; Setting 

Hen and _ Incubation; Hatching and Care 


Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry foe 
M t; Diseases of Po’ ; Ducks, Geese 








etc. 
Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the FLoUGH- 


WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3354, Benen. Mane. 











Haecken, professor of dairy husbandry in the - 
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A glance throughout the early catalogues 
gives the impression that seeds and nursery 
stock are going to cost rather more money 
than usual this year. 
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Tea and coffee have been forbidden all 
loyal Mormons. Utah apparently is prepar- 
ing a harvest forthe manufactures of sub- 
stitutes,—or havethe Mormon powers been 
perchance converted by the testimonials ? 

= 

The annual report of the Massachusetts 
Hospital for Dipsomaniacs and Inebriates 
states that the number of patients has been 
smaller than for several years past. The 
cures, we trust, have been more numerous. 








In view of the recent insurrection in the 
Yale commons and the unsuccessful efforts 
of Manager Smoke to set the waiters the 
additional task of preparing apple pies, it 
seems evident that Yale has plenty of 
Smoke, but alas, no pyre. 


—_ 





We object—in fact we shall fight tooth 
and nail—against this latest statement that 
has emanated from the University of Chi- 
cago. The lordly elephant, the patient 
camel, the sprightly giraffe, all passing 
away within the next century! And what, 
pray, will become of the circuses ? 





According to the accusation of the State 
Agricultural Commission the gypsy moth is 
so untrue to all conservative gypsy tradi- 
tion as to travel about on bicycles, horses, 
automobiles and trolley cars. Even persons 
of the most Bohemian tendencies will no 
longer sympathize with the gypsy moth. 
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We have not heard that there are any 
yeggwomen, but we should say that the 
dame in Rochester, eloping the other day 
with some sixty-three dollars of her hus- 
band’s money and foiling immediate pur- 
suit by carrying away his wooden leg (to 
boot?) is in a fair way to become a member 
of the fraternity. 





Maximum fine and minimum imprison- 
ment isapparently the lega) way of looking 
at corruption in office in the case of ex-Con- 
gressman Driggs of New York; and appar- 
ently also the one day in durance was made 
as comfortable as possible under the cir- 
cumstances. Truly, the way of the trans- 
gressor is hardest only when he cannot af- 
ford to pay for a mattress. 

Congress has many times refused to grant 
a penny for the gypsy moth campaign, leav- 

ng gallant little Massachusetts to fight it 
out alone, yet the first attempt against the 
cotton boll weevil secures $250,000. There 
is good authority for the statement that the 
gypsy moth is far the more threatening and 
dangerous pest of thecwo. Unfortunately 
the direct influence of Massachusetts at 
Washington is not what it used to be. 
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Every dog must have his license, but 
there seems to be some little question 
whether the members of the board are to 
continue in the enjoyment of a certain per 
cent. of the license fee. As each commis- 
sioner received something over $600 from 
this source in 1903, the commissioners would 
probably like to send the joint special com- 
mittee of the General Court itself straight 
to the bow-wows, and unlicensed bow-wows 
at that. 7% 


Now that Emperor William’s statue of 
Frederick the Great is ready for shipment, 
some of the German papers are wondering 
why the dickens the authorities at Wash- 
ington don’t express a more obvious en- 
thusiasm. The wonder is not altogether 
ill-grounded. Meantime it might be sug- 
gested that Boston has several statues that 
look as if they were wuiting to be taken 
somewhere else and the Emperor’s gift 
might easily be stood up among them until 
tae Government finds time to attend to its 
final dispusition. 
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It was well worth the trip to the New 
York Dairy Convention just to hear Dr. 
Bailey talk on agricultural education, and 
hear him explain how much more culture 
and training can be had from proper study 
of plant and animal life than from Greek, 
ancient literature and such other outworn 
branches. None can listen to Dr. Bailey 
without getting, for the time at least, a 
touch of his enthusiasm and of his belief in 
the high possibilities of farm life and occu- 
pation. This eloquent, scholarly and far- 
sighted educator may well be termed the 
great prophet of the New Agriculture. 

>> 

Something new, even in corn planting, is 
suggested by the work of Prof. P. G. 
Holden of Iowa. His plan, in a word, re- 
quires the sorting by hand of seed corn and 
the planting of just the right number of 
grains in the hill or drill. He finds that in 
Iowa the best crops are obtained from an 
average of a little over three stalks to the 
hill. Northern corn could, no doubt, endure 
thicker planting. As to picking over the 
kernels by hand, he reckons that a man can 
sort a bushel a day, enongh seed for seven 
acres, and that the work will make thirty- 
five dollars difference in the crop, where 
corn is fifty cents a bushel. 

—_~ ao 

Connecticut selectmen and road engineers 
will enjoy an unusual chance to gain useful 
information on road-making next month. 
Hartford is to be favored with a national 
road builders congress, Feb. 10-13 in con- 
nection with the American Road Makers 
annual convention. Governor Batchelder 
is coming down from New Hampshire with 
a legislative committee to investigate the 
subject. There will be many speakers of 
national reputation and representing States 
that have together spent $16,000,000 in road 
improvement. The occasion ought to re- 
sult ina general awakening along this line 
of the whole Northeast. 
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The United States is the world’s greatest 
producer, and moreover nearly one-eighth 
of the world’s commerce is carried on by 
this country. Since 1870, the exports of 
France have increased fifty per cent., those 
of England forty-five per cent., those of Ger- 
many 110 per cent. and those of the United 
States 260 per cant. Jn 1870, the United 
Siates stood at the bottom of the list. 
Today she stands at the head. We pro- 
duce more wheat than any other nation, 
and seventy-five per cent. of the corn of 
the world. We furnish forty per cent. 
of the meat which enters into inter- 
national commerce. We produce _three:: 
fourths of the cotton of the world. Our 
coal area equals that of all Europe, and 
our production exceeds that of any other 
nation. We produce more petroleum for 
use in lighting than any other country, and 
have sold during the past decade $500,000,- 
000 of it to the rest of the world. Even in 














world’s largest producer. These :facts are 
advanced by O. P. Austin of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and they are good med- 
icine for the blues. In good times or bad 
the United States is a great country, and 
not half grown yet. 

A movement in the direction of increasing 
the salaries of our public servants at the 
national capite] is attracting much atten- 
tion. Itis claimed that our officials are 
greatly underpaid, and that they can make 
no effort to increase their compensations. 
Therefore, a petition, signed by citizens 
without regard to politics, will be sept to 
Congress, recommending a revision of the 
salary list, which will give, annually, the 
President $75,000, the vice-President $15,- 
000, each Cabinet officer $10,000, chief 
justice $15,000, associate justices $12,000, 
United States senators $10,000 and members 
of the House of Representatives $7500 each. 
Considering the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing in Washington of late years, these 
figures do not appear to be large. Those 
who are interested in this matter can obtain 
a form of the petition from the Sentry Box, 
825 Vermont avenue, Washington, D. C., 
@ non-partisan bureau not conducted for 


profit. pene 


In replying to a city clerk who thinks of 
becoming a market gardener, T. Greiner of 
New York State quotes the recent editorial 
in this paper called ‘“‘ Planning for Country 
Life,” and adds: ‘‘ These are only sugges- 
tions, but they are about all that can be 
offered in such cases. There is no trouble 
about the opportunities. As the good bool: 
says: ‘The harvest truly is plenteous, but 
the laborers are few.’ We could find hun- 
dreds and thousands of places that would 
afford some really good market gardener a 
good living and more. The trouble is where 
to find the really good man. Of ten people 
who undertake to develop the opportu- 
nity, nine might make a miserable failure 
of it, while the tenth succeeds beyond 
measure, and not only makes a good liv- 
ing, but actually lays the foundation for 
future wealth. Great things cannot be 
done in aday, and often great oaks from 
little acorns grow—if you give them the 
favorable conditions and the time. How 
am I to know, however, whether the in- 
quirer is one of the nine who are bound 
to fail, or the tenth who has the stuff in 
him to succeed? A yearly salary of $1200 
is a nice thing, and 1 would hate to give it 
up for the uncertainties which face the city 
man when he undertakes to make a living 
as a soil worker in the country unless 
forced to do it by considerations of 
health.’”” The health question is often the 
main thing. Most people would prefer to 
live on a small income than to die on a 
larger one. 











Booming Abandoned Farms. 


Witi: the commendable desire to ‘‘ move” 
New Hampshire’s unoccupied domains, 
Governor Batchelder has just issued an in- 
teresting announcement in regard to the 
abandoned farms of his State. He finds the 
extent to which these farms have been 
adopted by prosperous and well-pleased 
foster parents a very encouraging feature 
of New Hampshire’s life at this opening of 
the New Year. 

The first statistics, taken some years agu, 
showed ten hundred and forty-three aban- 
doned farms within the State, but this pro- 
portion has grown less and less with each 
year that passes, and at the present time an 
incomplete canvass of those who have pur- 
chased abandoned farms and live at least 
two months of the year on them, shows 
twenty-one hundred such owners uf sum- 
mer homes. The summer citizens of New 
Hampshire include representatives of nearly 
every State in the Union, as well as of for- 
eign countries. ‘They helpadd twenty thou- 
sand people in the course of a year to the 
population of New Hampshire. Their hold- 
ings of real estate present a permanent 
investment of $5,000,000, and their annual 
expenditures fur all purposes within the 
State are more than $2,000,000. 

New Hampshire, as its loyal govervor 
quite truthfully recalls, abounds in beau- 
tiful spots. And it may well be that in 
welcoming the world to this God-given love- 
liness of mountain and lake, stream and 
sea, the Granite State will find in the 
future its chief function in the national 
life. 
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Fair Taxation. 


Tax measures seem likely to occupy an 
important share of legislative notice this 
year. Most of the State Grange conven- 
tions have had considerable to say on the 
subject, and the agricultural speakers and 
writers are somewhat active along the same 


line. 
The precise needs vary for the different 


States, but the opinion seems general that 
the present systems are, for the most part, 
unfair to farmers and tothe mass of the 
people. It is a common complaint that real 
estate is taxed too much and personal prop- 
erty too little. In many towns the farmers 
are assessed at more than their property 
would bring at regulur sale, while those 
who own chiefly stocks, bonds and other 
movable property, escape with a tax on per- 
haps one-tenth to one-half of what they 
own. Tax dodging is almost universal 
among this class. Those who are in most 
ways honest claim that their action is a re- 
quirement of self-defence, since if a few 
paid in full while the rest did not, their 
income in some instances would be almost 
cut intwo. Manifestly the few cannot be 
expected to volunteer to assume the burden 
of the many, but a way must be found 
to reach all alike. The present plan is in 
effect a vicious training school for teaching 
evasion of law. 

A favorite device of the rich tax-dodger 1s 
to live a part of the year in some low-tax 
towp, where a low rate, and perhaps a spe- 
cial bargain with the local assessors, secures 
escape at next to nothing compared with 
the real obligations. The brazen proposal 
has actually been urged that personal prop- 
erty should be exempted by law, the pre- 
text being that so many rich people would 
be attracted to the State that the general 
prosperity of its people would be increased. 
It is very unlikely that farmers and other 
real estate owners will ever permit a scheme 
of this kind. A more promising line of 
improvement is shown in the growing 
tendency in some States to raise a large 
part of the money required for certain 
purposes by general taxes, the proceeds to 
be distributed.among the towns. The in- 
crease of this tendency would help to even 
the tax rates in all towns, and thus in part 
take away the motive of the rich tax evad- 
ers who search the list for the town of low- 
est tax rate in order to lay plans for securing 
legal residence therein. When tax rates are 
more nearly uniform the evil will be re- 
duced. There is certainly no justice in 
allowing a multi-millionaire to cut’ down 
his tax by hundreds of thousands of dollars 
simply by going to the country a few weeks 
earlier in the spring or by making a“ trade’’ 
with some poor town glad to secure wealthy 
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In most States there is complaint of 
double taxation. For instance, a farm is 
taxed at top valu .ion, and the mortgage on 
the same property is also taxed. This con- 
dition makes it hard for farmers to raise 
money on mortgages, yet so far many of 
the States have been unwilling to right the 
matter, although ther~ is vast and open ex- 
emption of other kinds of property. 

Some complaint is still heard in regard to 
property of corporations escaping taxation, 
but: beyond doubt these concerns have been 
looked after more closely of late than ever 
before, and in some States they pay in taxes 
about all the business will stand. 

The Grange in particular has paid its 
respects to the corporations, and has often 
succeeded in getting some of their privi- 
leges and franchises and earning powers 
taxed as well as their property in plain 
sight. In some States there is more stillto 
be done in these directions. For the most 
part, however, the great need ia to equalize 
the tax burden in such a way that all prop- 
erty of all kinds is taxed at least hardship 
and greatest fairness to owners and with 
the smallest degree of difficulty for the 
State. The principle of genera! taxation to 
be distributed among the towns for roads, 
schools and other semi-public uses is a prom- 
ising idea. The State taxation of inherit- 
ances is also gaining in favor as a means to 
the same end. Probably the coming season 
will see important advance in the making 
of better tax laws. 


Timely Words from the Governor. 


It is gratifying to know that Governor 
Bates, in his recent message, recognizes the 
importance of having some strict legislation 
in the matter of protecting life in large as- 
sembly buildings in case of fire, and that he 
believes Massachusetts should not delay in 
passing a law that will insure greater safety 
to people who are gathered together in 
auditoriums for entertainment or other pur- 
poses. He says: ‘ The terrible catastrophe 
that has recently befallen the city of Chi- 
cago was one that wise laws and their rigid 
enforcement might have prevented. It is 
believed that our laws produce as satisfac- 
tory results and furnish as much protection 
as those of any State in the Union. But 
where life is involved, we have no right 
to be satisfied with superior laws; we 
must know that we have the best that 
human wisdom can devise. With public 
opinion not only aroused, but demanding 
further and more complete regulations in 
all matters that are involved in the fire risk, 
the time is opportune for an important ad- 
vance along such lines. I believe that this 
is work that the Legislature should not un- 
dertake without having at hand the results 
of an investigation by experts ; and I there- 
fore suggest the earliest possible action 
looking to the appointment of a commission 
for this purpose, in order that legislation 
may speedily follow.’’ 

This is sensible and seasonable adviee, in 
accordance with ideas already expressed in 
the BUDGET, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be followed to the letter, so that pro- 
visions may be made to prevent a similar 
disaster in Massachusetts to that which 
fell upon the amusement seekers in the tro- 
quois Theatre. People so readily forget 
misfortunes when they have passed that, 
after the present agitation over the calam- 
ity in Chicago has settled down, they will go 
on their way and make no effort to have 
improved methods for securing proper 
means of exit from structures in which a 
fire may break out unexpectedly. There- 
fore, the law should come to their rescue 
and guard them from possible danger. The 
loss to property in the Chicago theatre was 
comparatively small, but the destruction 
of life was appalling, and this wholesale 
slaughter need not have occurred, even 
though the asbestos curtain failed to work, 
if the extra means of exit had been under 
proper control and had been thrown open 
at once. 

In view of this, why not insist in any 
law that is passed relating to protection 
from fire that a competent and trustworthy 
person be placed at each door leading to the 
street at every performance. It might add 
slightly to the expense of running a place 
of amusement, but it would be an improve- 
ment over the way matters were conducted 
at the Iroquois Theatre, that would prevent 
patrons from being piled up lifeless at doors 
solidly barred against egress. 

The Governor’s suggestion regarding an 
investigation by experts before any legisla- 
tion takes place is a good une, and a com- 
mission properly selected would be able to 
give good counsel that could be obtained in 
no other way. Boston has hitherto happily 
escaped from a misfortune like the one that 
overtook Couway’s Theatre in Brooklyn in 
1876, when two hundred and eighty-three 
persons were lost in a calamity resembling 
the recent Chicago fire, where nearly six 
hundred people met their deaths, and gen- 
erally thereis great care taken by our man- 
agers to prevent disasters, but there are, no 
doubt, cities and towns 1n Massachusetts 
where similar precautions are not observed, 
and stringent legislation would put play- 
houses in a condition in which they would 
not be death traps for confiding people. 
There is a tendency in human nature to 
trust to chance in order to avoid expense, 
and this must be combated in every legal 
way possible. Therefore, we trust that 
Governor Bates’ wise and timely words will 
be heeded and be acted upon long before 
the present theatrical season is ended. 
Every reputable manager, weare sure, will 
wish for the passage of a good law that will 
be as much for his benefit as it will be for 
that ot his patrons. 
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America, Russia and China. 


The commercial treaty with China, which 
has now been ratified by our Government, 
recognizes the fact that China is the ruler 
of Manchuris, and that Russia’s attitude 
there is grussly inconsistent, if not entirely 
hypocritical. American consuls will be 
sent to Makden and Antung in the Man- 
churian provinves, and that, too, without 
saying by your leave to the Czar or his 
representative. 

Of course Russia does not like this, for 
she is using her power in Manciuriain a 
wholly indefensible manner, and is prevent- 
ing China from exercising the rights of 
sovereiguty which belong to her. The 





taxpayers on any terms. 


matter 1s wholly in thedirection of making 
Russia show her hand, so that all may know 
whether she wants to possess Manchuria or 
not. At present she is playing a disingenu- 
ous game, claiming to respect the rights of 
the Celestial Empire, while she is apparently 
ignoring them for her own selfish purpose. 
Our Government has sustained the doc- 
trine of the open door, and our traders 
will be benefited by the stand it has taken, 
as well as mercantile interests nearly every- 
where. Russia will hardly dare face the 
world tn official condemnation of our action 
in our efforts to insure the integrity of 
China in its direction of affairs in Manchu- 
ria, or in rebuke of our determination to 
help general commercial activity in dealing 
with the East. What the Russian press 
says matters but little. It has a wholly dis- 
torted view of the course taken by the 
United States, and will probably continue 
to fret and. fume without influencing any 
governmental action. 


The Warlike Threats. 


It is almost ridiculous to suppose that 
Colombia has any serious desire to fight the 
Uniced States with anything but hot words. 
The secession uf Panama was wholly due 
to Colombia’s unreasonable desire to drive 
ahard bargain with the United States in 
regard to the isthmian canal. The people 
of Panama did not sympathize with this 
effort to squeeze, and rather than suffer 
through Colombian extortion, quietly de- 
clared their independence and established 
a republic, which was recognized by the 
United States and other powers. Because 
this revolution was a bloodless one, some 
people seem tu think that it should not be 
supported. Ata time when we are looking 
for universal peace, this method of suc- 
cessful revolt should be applauded rather 
than censured. 

Our Government has no enmity towards 
Colombia, though the officials of Bogota may 
be going about with chips on their shoul- 
ders. The executive department at Wash- 
ington is r. ady to do all that it can to settle 
amicably the differences between Colombia 
and Panama, and it would be, certainly, the 
height of folly for the former country to 
maintain a state of belligerency, which 
would be laughable if not suicidal. The 
United States has assured General Reyes of 
its triendliness, and as it takes two tomake 
@ quarrel, it can afford at present to regard 
Colombia with good-natured tolerance after 
the fashion that the big brother looks upon 
the little one when he is anxious to fight 
with the certainty of being defeated. 

If Colombia had accepted the generous 
offer of the United States for constructing 
the waterway across the isthmus, there 
would have been no secession, and she 
would have been well paid for her conces- 
sions. She has lost Panama through her 
own blunders and futility, and our Govern- 
ment will obtain from the new republic all 
that was desired of the Bogota politicians. 
Panama has come among the sisterhood of 
nation’s to stay, and the sooner Colombia 
realizes this fact the better it will be for 
her welfare. She cannot recall what she 
has lost through her own cupidity. If the 
unexpected should happen, and Colombia 
should provuke war, Secretary Root wiil 
be prepared tu meet any emergency. 

The course of the railway across the 
isthmus must be kept open by the United 
Statesin carrying out the treaty made long 
ago with New Granada, and the treaty with 
Panama, now under senatorial considera- 
tion at Washington, pledges this country to 
the maintenance of the independence of 
Panama. Therefore, if Colombia invades 
that country she will find herself in a posi- 
tion she cannot sustain, and which the 
United States must dispute. 
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Protecting tue New England Genea- 
logical Library. 

We hope that the recent request for some 
forty thousand dollars with which to pur- 
chase the houses adjoining the New Eng- 
land Historic-Genealogical Society’s build- 
ing, at 18 Somerset street, and so protect 
from danger of fire the invaluable library 
owned by this society, is meeting with the 
respunse that it deserves. Certainly, the 
cause isa very worthy one. The books and 
papers stored at 18 Somerset street are a veri- 
table mine to those who deal with historical 
research. And tv the ordinary individual 
just developing a taste for that most fasci- 
nating of pursuits, family history, the pleas- 
ant library with its every facility for quiet, 
comfortable study and its cordial attention 
to the needs of whomsoever may happen to 
be within its gates is very dear. 

The story of this society’s birth and 
growth is full of interest. Early in the 
fourth decade of the last century, when Bos- 
ton was 4 conservative and rather sleepy old 
city, and the West End shared with the 
South Cove the honors of a favorite resi- 
dential district, there; assembled one day at 
the residence of Mr. Lemuel Shattuck, 79 
Harrison avenue, four gentlemen besides 
Mr. Shattuck, all of whom cared greatly for 
history and genealogy. Their object in 
meeting on this particular day was to band 
themselves together for the better prosecu- 
tion of their labors ‘‘in Memoriam Ma- 
jorum.”’ The names of these four energetic 
gentiemen were Charles Ewer, Samuel G. 
Drake, J. Wingate Thornton and William 
H. Montague. Tothem, with Mr. Shattuck, 
is due all honor for the foundation of the 
first society ever formed for the sole pur- 
pose of historical and genealogical research. 
Why such a society should have origi- 
nated in this city at that particular juncture 
offers a theme for interesting and curious 
speculation. Then and for some years after- 
ward there was a strong, deep-seated preju- 
dice in many quarters ugainst the cuitiva- 
tion to any degree of ancestral or family 
history. It was regarded as an infringement 
upon good taste, if not a crime in morals, to 
speak of one’s ancestors with any ;fervent 
interest, at least beyond the precincts of the 
family circle. This seems to have had its 
germ in the principle of universal equality 
which every where,—except in social life,— 
lies at the foundation of our institutions. It 
was esteemed ‘‘ an honor to be ignorant cf 
one’s origin, and a virtue to be reticent of 
one’s .ancestry.”’ This provincialism has 
now given place to nobler ideals. While we 
still deprecate the undue exaltation of an- 
cestry and are altogether inclined to respet 
worth in the present generation even more 








sterling family lines. 

For this, and for the deepening and broad- 
ening of reciprocal interest in English ances- 
try by Americans, and in American descend- 
ants by Englishmen, the sane and intelligent 
work of the New England Historic-Genea- 
logical Society has doubtless done more than 
any other single organization. It was the 
idea of the five gentlemen who started the 
society that this corner of the Western con- 
tinent, among a people of unusual political 
and social equality,—and in the midst of 
those of Anglo-Saxon stock who have an 
inheritance of many elements of character 
in which they may feel a just but not osten- 
tatious pride,—offered the best field for the 
particular application of historical study 
they had in mind. 

Very consistently, therefore, has it been 
at all times the aim of this society, not only 
to collect, but to diffuse information relat- 
ing to the founding of American families. 
For several years after its beginnings the 
society had rooms op Tremont street, not 
far from King’s Chapel, but in 1870 the 
present building on Somerset street was ac- 
quired and refitted for occupancy. The cost 
was forty thousand dollars and the entire 
sum was raised by subscription among 
members and friends of the institution. 
Subsequently a fund was secured to endow 
the office of librarian. For many years the 
venerable John Ward Dean held this repon- 
sible position, but lately the place has fallen 
to Mr. William Prescott Greenlaw, an ex- 
pert genealogist and a thoroughly delight- 
ful gentleman. Under him the library has 
acquired many very valuable volumes to add 
to its collection, and because of these, be- 
cause of its fourteen thousand autograph 
letters on the Revolution, and because of 
tbe tomes that have been collecting all 
through the sixty years of the suciety’s life, 
the movement to purchase the adjoining 
buildings and so render the library fire- 
proof, is commendably sensible. 

The interior of this time-stained, zray 
granite building is most interesting. On 
either side of the steep stairs by which one 
climbs to the library proper, are glass cases 
containing Revolutionary relics temptingly 
displayed and alluringly described. In the 
sunny library itself age-dimmed pictures of 
Puritan patriarchs look down upon eager 
students of family history. Handsome mar- 
ble busts of New England heroes, oil por- 
traits of former members of the society, 
and long, low bookshelves to which one goes 
at will, are also here. A narrow, white 
iron balcony runs around the room near the 
ceiling, lending to the apartment an aristo- 
cratic air of architectural distinction. 

There is, in truth, an atmosphere in this 
library of fragrant history, of sound cult- 
ure and of blotless ’scutcheons. It is one 
of the few really distinctive haunts that 
still remain to tell hustling, twentieth- 
century Bostonians of the dear days when 
horse-cars tinkled tremulously through our 
streets, everybody went to the Old Museum 
at least once a month, and coaches, instead 
of an Elevated Road, connected Charles- 
town with the South End. 
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Politics as a Profession for Gentlemen. 


It is interesting to note, just as Mr. Froth- 
ingham becomes Speaker for Massachusetts, 
that President Pritchett of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology comes out 
with a warm encomium of politics as a pro- 
fession for gentlemen. President Pritchett 
(wise man!) has recognized that occasional 
spurts of interest on the part of good men 
in civic and national affairs cannot greatly 
help the country. We were all a good deal 
stirred up at the time of the School Board 
election,—but the Public School Association 
did not elect a single candidate. The reason 
is plain enough to see. Academic attempts 
at reform must be futile and weak so long 
as political parties have an organized ma- 
chine of great power which they are able to 
set at work quickly and effectively. 

The aspirations of the Public School 
Association were admirable, and to a cer- 
tain extent the association’s work was care- 
fully planned. But the people cannot be 
made in a few weeks to feel a thing with the 
depth and the strength years of teaching 
along certuin lines engenders. ‘‘ Sv long as 
we have unrestricted suffrage, parties and 
political organizations must exist and must 
be reckoned with,” says President Pritchett. 
**The system produces either the boss or 
the leader.”” The lower type of man be- 
comes a boss, of course, because he cannot 
resist the temptation to that form of degen- 
eration. The educated man of principle, 
the good man who has gone into politics 
with a high motive should and might bea 
leader. 

As a first step to this end he should learn 
to love his fellow men, and be interested in 
the affairs of his community. President 
Woodrow Wilson of Princeton has recently 
said: ‘“‘We cannot usefully and practically 
love the United States until first we love the 
place in which we have our own rooting. 
Each community is either self-governed or 
self-demoralized.” It is undeniable that the 
first steps to statesmanship are often dis- 
agreeable. Ward rooms at primaries are 
close, unpleasant places, and much of the 
preliminary work towards good government 
is arduous and tryingto a degree. But men 
of the ‘“‘ boss ” type undergo the penalty for 
the sake of the end in view, and those whom 
President Pritchett has called ‘“‘c!ean, ag- 
gressive young men’”’ must do the same if 
politics are ever to become a respectable 
business and our Government is ever to be 
in the hands of those best able to govern 
wisely and worthily. 

With the hordes of immigrants that are 
now coming to our shore the need is every 
day greater of reforms that shall be 
thorough and of men who shall be able to 
work effectively as well as hunestly. The 
fine young fellow of good family who goes 
into politics as Speaker Frothingham has 
done is a distinct credit to his people. He 
should further be a real inspiration, too, to 
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The history of Laura Bridgeina),’. 
and work recently prepared by Maud j1, 
and Florence Howe Hall, and just », 
out by Little, Brown & Co. of thi... 
particularly interesting because j: ;.\;’ me 
so closely upon the heels of Helen ).....* 
wonderful autobiography. Laura |... 
man was, of course, the Helen Ke tn 
her time. She was regarded ,—a, 
reason enough it then appeared.—.,. ..,, 
less than a mirazle of accomplishme:; 

Yet today what she was able t, 
pears trivial and childish compared \, 
range of life and work Helen Kelle, 
As Professor James so well says in, |, 
ent Atlantic article: ‘‘ Helen Kel), 
strips Laura Bridgeman as Rudya:.; 
ling outstrips Maria Edgeworth.” 
comparison is peculiarly appropriate. 
Bridgeman was a kind of Moral Tale 
was carried about to church gathering 
Sunday-schools as a work of editi., 
She herself was intensely, almost mo; 
religious, and easily lent herself at : 
of thirty-three to the heating and rat). 
healthful influences of a Revival. 

Helen Keller, on the other hand, i; ».. 
uberantly, gloriously alive, deliciousi; ©.) 
of humor and admirably all around j:, ! 
development. Those who had the priy))... 
of listening last week to her marvelous ,j. 
dress on “‘ What Should be Done to ||. 
the Adult Blind of Massachusetts,” «.,,, d 
not but exclaim at the sanity of her plans as 
there outlined and the clearness uf her y «w 
into even the smallest details of the seh +). 
she had elaborated. Her argument was ¢/,:; 
of a well-developed man of affairs as 61). 
pared to anything that Laura Bridge;,).;;, 
was ever able to enunciate. Between {})o 
mental outfit of the two there yawns, in- 
deed, a chasm as wide as between tio 
speeches of Hoar and the prayer-meeti;. 
‘testimony ” of Deacon Jones or Sisto; 
Brown. Yet as Professor James says, usiny 
with fine courage the language of the day. 
“* Laura was the limit of her time just as 
Helen is of ours. Possibly Miss Keller her. 
self may appear quaint and old-fashioned 
fifty years hence toa generation spoiled })\ 
sume still more daring recipient of its sy 1. 
pathy and wonder.” . 

It is curious to remember that even in our 
own Boston Laura Bridgeman, as she 
walked along the streets, was once regarded 
with quite as much interest and wonder as 
now greets Helen Keller when she goes daily 
to her lectures at Radcliffe College. But 
Laura was never superb to look upon, as 
Helen is. Her face never expressed any- 
thing like the wealth of emotion that sut- 
fuses Helen Keller’s countenance almost 
constantly. None the less it is good to re- 
member, as Professor James’ essay helps 
us to do, that there never could have been a 
Helen Keller if there had not been a Laura 
Bridgeman. 
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Expert Traffic. 


Heavy run occurred ot cattle and sheep during 
the week to England, with a total of 3491 cattle, 
440 sheep and 15 horses. ‘The foreign market 
for beef cattle has not improved, but holds the 
same as a week ago, 11@12c,d.w. It is feared 
that the next rates will be lower instead of 
higher; sheep remain steady. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Kan- 
sas, for Liverpool, 261 cattle, 954 sheep by Morris 
Beef Company; 257 cattle by J. A. Hathaway; 85 
by J. Gould; 50 by Swift & Uo. On steamer Devo- 
nian, tor Liverpool, 291 cattle, 655 State and 351 
Canada sheep by Swift & Co.; 260 cattle by Morris 
Beef Company; 15 horses by E. Snow. On 
steamer Lancastrian, for London, 274 cattle by 
Morris Beef Company; 275 cattle, 501 State and 
271Canada sheep by Swift & Co. On steamer Ox- 
onian, for Antwerp, 118 cattle by Morris Beef 
Company; 50 by Swift & Co.; 125 cattle, 600 sheep 
by Dowd & Keefer; 125 cattle by S. & S. Com. 
pany. On steamer Michigan, for Liverpool, 280 
cattle, 1165 sheep by Morris Beef Company; 355 
cattle by J. A. Hathaway; 85 by J. Gould. 

Herse Business. 

The market continues without improvement. 
Dealers have a disposition to call the trade 
better, but actual sales do not warrant such an 
assertion. At Myer Abrams & Co.’s sale stable 
were arrivals of 2 express carloads, with weights 
120071850 tbs. A pair of 3800-Ib horses, well 
matched, sold at $675, the very top, with sales 
down to $100. At H.S. Harris Sons sale stable 
were several express carloads, with moderate 


sale, from $125@250. Nearby horses sold at $50@ 
150. At Moses Colman & Son’s sale stable were 
Sold 75 to 80 head, and it was only a fair week. 


Weduesday’s sale opened slow, but improved 
towards its close. Sales mostly from $50@150. 
At Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable were 
Sold horses of 1200@1700 th«, from $100@250, down 
to $5.7 150, for second hands. 
Union VYarde, Watertewa. 

Tuesday—The market for beef cattle was fully 
as tavorable as last week. There were some 
large lots taken early to get control of a certain 
Class of cows, heifers and steers, and this move- 
ment helped the market as regards disposals. 
). H. Forbush sold 2 cows, of 810 and 980 tbs, at 
sxe. > niece heifers, of 4580 tbs, at 34c, $1 off 
2 cows, of 990 and 1000 tbs, at 3c; 1 cow, of 1000 
thy, at 2he; 5 cows, 4230 Ibs, at 2c; bolognas at 
liv. J. A. Hathaway, for home trade, sold 40 
Steers, of 1650 ths, at 54¢; 30, of 1600 ths, at 5ic; 30, 
Of 1500 tbs, at5e. H. F. Whitney sold 10 cows, 
30 ths, at 3e; 2 cows, 800 ths, at 2c; 1 bull, 900 ibs, 
atc. 4 bulls, 1300 ths, at 34e; 1 big bull, $75. 

Milch Cows aad Springers. 

Values have not improved, and sales are not 

active, trom $25.@65. 


Fat Tegs. 

Market holds as last week, with slight fluctua- 
tons | Western stock. The Western sell at 4} 
wo Ww. Local hogs, 6@6ic, d. w. 

Sheep Heuses. 

lurce arrivals were handled for home and 
foreici trade. Market values improved only on 
lai, with sheep ruling steady in price. Rates 
on \Vestern where the bulk is firm held at $2.30 
“+> Lambs, 25¢ p 100 tbs on low grades and 5c 


ws a best flocks. The range at $4.55@6.60 p 
" 


Veal Calves. 
{ho more favorable to the buyer. It 
‘00d lot to obtain 7¢ P tb. Sales mostly 
at | |) tb. R.Connors sold slim calves at 
‘lead and veals atéc p th. O. H. Forbush 
‘rent descriptions at market price. 
Live Peultry. 
45,000 tbs, being 2 cars of Western 
For fowl, 114@124e; chicks, 11@12c; 
~) a9e, 

Droves of Veal Calves. 

Wardwell & Howe, 40; McIntire & 
” ; Farmington Live Stock Company, 50; 
“ Hanson, 16; Lioby & Gould, 5; A. D. 

Che Libby Company, 40; M. D. Holt & 


i ‘npshire—W,. F. Wallace, 108; A. G. 
' G.S. Peavey, 16; W. Gordon, 3. 

C; Balance of late train, 100; B. H. 

igs W. A. Ricker, 170; B. F. Ricker.& Co,, 

i wood, 25; J. S. Henry, 30. 
bi isetts—J. S. Henry, 102; O. H. For- 
( * A. Gilmore,'22; R.Connors, 32; George 
\.. Stetson, 23; D. A. Walker, 6; J. P. 
thers, 17. 

Briton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
hive yards: 2205 cattle, 3120 sheep, 29,866 
cattle “ives, 100 horses. From West, 1741 
Geittin. ‘Heep, 29,500 hogs, 100 horses. Maine, 
Hamps “sheep, 51 hogs, 187 calves. New 
eat. .., Cattle, 40 sheep, 8 calves. Vermonc, 
chusor:. Heep, 4 hogs, 3@ calves. Massa- 

Tues hi e cattle, 311 hogs, 318 calves. 

Detter.» tarKet on beef cattle somewhat 
- Davis was in the buying mood and 
wes than 100 head, mostly of those of 
an early a He bought them up quickly at 
> ‘our, and giving directions for im medi- 


Day 





Receipts Jan. 19, were 1156 packages. Receipts 
for the week have been 6688 packages, com- 
— with 4253 packages for the same period 
ast year. 


Liye Peultry. 


Fowls, P th........-.---..----...---.------- 1213 

Roosters, PM Iz. -<....6siccccces nsec esenss XK 

CR TY Wisin. cninies ces cocnccwecnases 10@11 
Butter. 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 






Creamery, extra— 

Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes..............- 23 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes.......-.-- 22h 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.............-. 
Western, large ash tubs............-.--- 2 
Western, asst. spruce tuDs........-...... 23. 

Creamery, northern firsts..........-.-...- o 21 

Creamery, western firsts...... -- 21 

Creamery, seconds...-... -- 17@18 

Creamery, eastern.........- -- 

Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.. = 

Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds - ee 

RS oon conenmanwgoedsemamesnbee’ 14@18 


Boxes— 
Extra northern creamery........-.--.---- 24@ 
Extra dairy.................-2....cccceese-e leg 
Common to pore iii Sai ase mednemae cance mink 16@18 
Trunk butter in } or}-%b prints.......... 
Extra northern creamery.........--.------ 234@ 
Firsts, northern creamery -.-.....--------- = 
Extra northern dairy....... ......-------- 22 
Common to good..........--.-- poatedepahitadlea 16@18 
Cheese. 
New York twins, extra, P fb .............. 1°@ 


New York twins, firsts, P tb... 
New York twins, seconds, P tb ----- 9 
Vermont twins, extra..........-..-.--.---- 11 
Vermont twins, firsts............-..--.-.-. 10h 11 
Vermont twins, seconds.........---.------- 






Wisconsin twins, extra, # Ib....-.....-.-.- 14@ 
Wisconsin twins, late made, ib .-...... 10@11 
BAO q- .--- 22-20. cn conn cocncesnsececsacssee 1dsq@12 
Egaas. 
Nearby and Cape fancy, # d0z......-...... 35436 
Eastern choice fresh......-...------------- 34@35 
Eastern firsts ..........------------------e 32@ 
Me., Vt.and N. H. firsts......--..--------- 32@ 
Western firsts.............--.----.--------- 32@ 
Vt. and N. H.., fair to go0d.....-..--------- 23.426 


Western average ......---. 
Western, poor to fair - 
Western dirties ......... 








Refrigerator stock... ..-.- 28430 
Petatees. 

Houlton Hebrons, # bu........-------.- 70@73 

Houlton Green Mountains, P bu......-. 75Q@78 

Native Rose and Hebrons, P bbdl......-. | 4 


Q 
Vineland, sweet. double head, # bbl....3 00 
Green Vegetables. 


Beets, F DU... ..-- ..------ oo snce eee eens 1 
Cabbage, native, @ bbl......--.---------- 2 
Carrots, # bd. ....-..---------------- eee 
Chicory, # d0z .......-----------------+-- 2 
Escarole, P d0Z......-..------------------ 2 
Romaine, @ doz ..-.-..-------------------- 2 
LOCtn06, PH GOL .... 22.222... cccccccecccs 
Celery, native, choice, # doz.....--..... 
String beans, So., P crate.-.-- 
Spinach, P bu ........--.- 
Tomatoes, hothouse, P tb-- 
Onions, native, Pp bu..-.-.-.-.- - 
Onions, choice, yellow, ® bbl ....---..-- 2 
Parsnips, P bu.......--...-.------------- 

Native hothouse cress, P doz......-.--- 

Cucumbers, hothouse, P doz...-..--.. -- 


S) 


ses 
gs 





H2eNeT 
Aes 
= Oo 


00g 
T5@ 
@ 


00 

00 

75@1 00 
75@ 

1 25 

3 00 

6 00 





uash, 1 
Sduash, Western, Hubbard, # ton 
Turnips, P Dox ...-...----.-------- 
Turnips, Nova Scotia, P bbl 





Mushrooms, native, P fb..........------- 
Mint, P doz ....-...-- ------------------+- 
Leeks, # doz......--------------20-------- 
Chives, # box........-...----------------- 00\c 
Brussels sprouts, # qt.....-.------------ 15@25 
Artichokes, @ bu .........--------------- 1 50@z 00 
Pumpkins, P bbl....- .--.--------------- 
French artichokes, P doz .....-..------- 3 0@ 
Frait. 
Apples, Northern Spy ..-..-------------- 75 
Pr King, ® bbl .....--...-.---------- 00 
* Snow, P bbi.........-------- é 3 00 
“ Baldwin, No.1, P bbl.....-.- 3 0 
‘© Greening, No. 1, i ASS 2 D3 00 
“ Baldwin & Green g, No.2, ® bbl. 1 25@1 75 
** Common sweet ....,..------------ 1 00@1 56 
** Common mixed, P bbl..-.-.....--- 1 50@2 00 
“ Red Varieties, ~ bush. box .....- 75@1 25 
“* Green cook’g sorts, Y bush. box. 50@1 10 
* common, _ paeleialtien dsaigs verre? 1 25@i 75 
* Pound Sweet -....--. ------------- 1 CQ@2 50 
Apples, in bulk P bbl.....----.----.------- 1 25@1 75 
Oranges— i 
Florida, P box -.....------------------- 2 00@3 00 
Cranberries— 
Cape Cod, # bbl.. ......----------------4 7 00 
P Cape Cod, # box......----------------- 2 00@2 25 
+rapes— se 
Catawba, P pony basket .....--.------ 10g20 
Gides and Peles. 
Steers and cows, all weights..-..--.-.-.--- 5@64 
Hides, south, light green salted......---- 748 
“ - Se eee 14 
64 buff, in west.........-------------- 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.....--.-------- 1 60 
over weights, each......-------- 1 25 
Deacon and dairy skins........-.-------- 


Dried Apples. 

Evaporated, choice............-----.----- 7 
Evaporated, fair to prime........-------- 
Sun-dried, as to quality...........--.---- 
Grass Seeds. 





the sparrows have become accustomed to coming 
good sound wheat with fresh milk, so that the 


ure; five-sixths of an ounce (avoirdupois) of 
powdered strychnine is then gradually shaken 
on to the grain, the whole being constantly 
stirred. When ali the strychnine is mixed the 
grain should be immediately laid. The best way 
isto spread a good train of chaff, free of grain, 
which will serve to attract attention, and then 
the poisoned grain may be lightly sprinkled on 
the chaff. The most suitable places for laying 
the poison are on roadways, near trees 
or hedges. To secure good results it is 
necessary to spread the grain thinly, and 
as soon after mixing as possible. It would 
probably he advantageous to select different 
spots each day for lsying the poisoned grain, 
since the dead birds would not then scare away 
those still living. There are some, however, who 
object to the use of strychnine for poisoning 
sparrows on account of its rapid action. The 
sparrows thus poisoned die on the spot, and 
the others readily take the hint and do not 
come near again. One who has destroyed them 
wholesale when attacking the crops recommends 
the use of phosphorized ;wheat, oats or barley. 
A portion of the land is rolled flat on which the 
poisoned grain is laid, and the sparrows eating 
it fly away and die at a distance, so that their 
fellows do not see any evidence of the poisonous 
nature of the food provided for them. 
DosING WITH OIL.—E. E. J., Dutchess County, 
N. Y.: As tothe cause of death in horses after 
dosing with oll and turpentine, 1f fs not, as arule, 
the turpentine that isto blame. but the linseed 
oll. Horses have a great aversion to this drench, 
aud resist being drenched to the utmost, conse- 
quently the risk of some of the medicine getting 
into the windpipe is greatly increased, and un- 
less the head is let down whenever the horse be- 
gins coughing, choking may take place, or some 
of the drench goes the wrong way, and death re- 
sults from broncho-pneumonia. When the medi- 
cine gets into the lungs the turpentine is imme- 
diately absorbed, but the oil remains as a me- 
chanical irritant and causes all the trouble. In 
proof of this two ounces of raw turpentine may 
be injected into the windpipe and no harm will be 
done, while the same dose of linseed oil, adminis- 
tered in the same manner, would most likely be 
fatal. 


2 


COST OF MOTOR PLOWING. 


Recent English experiments with a motor plow 
show quite rapid work. One ot these machines 
plowed somewhat over sx acres in a day of 
about nine hours, at a cost of $1.25 per acre. The 
ordinary day’s work with a pair of horses and 
single furrow plow averages in the same land one 
acre at a cost of $2 to $2.50. Thus the motor 
plow makes a saving of about one-half in cost. 
THE MILKMAN’S STEADY JOB. 

A veteran New York State dairyman, who has 
been in the business over half a century, says 
that commencing in 1876 he was away from home 
but one night in about twenty-two vears. He 
always used to do his own milking. His aver- 
age for many years was not less than twenty 
cows night and morning. He milked one cow 
nineteen years and about ten months in the year. 
In the year 1879 twenty cows gave him 160,000 
pounds of milk, which netted him from the cheese 
factory $1600, besides having his whey to feed to 
the hogs and calves. 

CELERY IN THE NORTHWEST. 

A new celery regionis coming into prominence 
asthe result of an experiment with a 240-acre 
marsh near Three Rivers, Mich. When com- 
pleted this tract of land will become one of the 
largest celery farms in the United States. A 
portion of the land will be planted with mint as 
an expe'iment with this specialty. Still another 
new celery point is near Vermilion, 8S. D., where 
expert growers have shown that celery equal to 
that of Michigan could be profitably grown. 
From one acre of ground twenty-five thousand 
bunches of high-grade celery were secured. The 
land was formerly occupied by stagnant water 
and was practically worthless. 

SHELTER FOR FRUIT TREES. 

Florida orange growers are experimenting 
with a plan of roofing the groves to protect 
them from sun and frost. A 2x4 timber, four- 
teen feet long, is set up close to each tree. 
Across the tops of these timbers are stretched 
heavy wires the length of the orchard, and 
across these are strung lighter wires, making a 
coarse network over the whole orchard. Upon 
this framework is woven a light covering of 
willow brush. The roof acts on the same prin- 
ciple as the tobacco tents used in the Connect- 
icut valley. The covering does not keep back 
the rain and stops only a portion of the sunlight. 
These sheds are expected to do away with 
smudges and other protective methods. 

GOOD APPLE BOXES. 

* On account of the shortage of barrels the past 
season, quite a number of the farmers in Wayne, 
Orleans and Niagara counties, N. Y., have been 
packing their apples in boxes, which have been 
new ones made by local carpenters. These boxes 
are usually made of pine. The common size tis 
eighteen inches long, 143 inches wide, and twelve 
inches deep, made of one-half or three-eighths- 
inch pine. Shippers were forced to this measure 
by the scarcity of barrels, but find themselves 
largely repaid by the slight}ncrease in price which 
apples packed in this way broughtin New York 
and Liverpool markets, compared with those 
shipped in ordinary barrels. The advance was 
specially notable on such kinds as Northern 
Spys, Snows, Pippins, Spitzenberg and other 
high-grade varieties. In one week 1200 boxes of 
apples were shipped from Orleans County to 
Scotland. It is expected that the next crop will 
show a larger increase of box shipments. 
HIGH-PRICED VEGETABLES. 











shter, buying large lots. They were 


Ciover, Western, ee Pai inn oop vce na cake 12@124 
* MORE, © 2D ...-- ~-sncngs dccupenee, - 13@i3} 
“White, p fh....-¢..-22...-2....-.. 16@18 
ee ERR See 

Alfalfa or jncetne F WD iimecsaveignckennek 12@14 

Red top, P sack, West............-.-.--- @2 
Jersey - -300@3 25 
Clear.........- . 9 00 

R. I. Bent, 00 

R. I. Clear Bent, P bu 

Orchard, P 00 

Blue Grass, P bu 1 150 

Timothy pert an i 90a? oo 
mothy, choice, ae TREE: © 

OTIS, ono coos ce ccincccnscssencsceess 85 a1 00 


pigeons, poultry or animals cannot getit. After 


toa certain spot, thoroughly damp ten pounds of 


SOUCHONG, JAPAN, 


whole grain is wet, but not.drippiog, with moist- GUN POWD ER, HYSON 9 


INDIA and CEYLON TEAS 


Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 


50c., 60c 
75c., 90c 
$1.00, $1.25 Sign of the Big T Kettle 








ORIENTAL TEA CO., 


Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass. 





growing season, and for a part of ;the time there 
is sunshine nearly the whole twenty-four hours. 
The vegetables in the long-day summer time get 
in a good bit of growing every day and are there- 
fore quite prolific. A farmer on the bench of 
land across the river last year raised 3200 head 
of cabbages and sold them to Dawsonites and 
miners up the creeks at the rate of twenty-five 
cents a pound. Each head weighed about two 
pounds. This year several other farmers—most 
of them collapsed miners—have decided to get 
rich on cabbages, and the ‘result is the pioneer 
cabbage map fears the price is going to drop 
considerably, and no doubt it will, Cucumbers 
raised. ina hethouse bring $1 apiece. The soil 
consists of arich, black loam. Along the Klon- 
dike river the gardeners irrigate their crops. 
Oats, wheat and barley grow and iripen this far 
North, provided the ground in which it is planted 
has the right degree of moisture. 





The Muskrat in Winter. 

I was walking along the shore of a frozen, 
snow-covered lake, when I came upon a 
muskrat house—a dark, dome-shaped mass 
of leaves and turf, rising some two feet above 
the surrounding ice, and capped with snow, 
writes Ernest Howard Bayner, the natural 
ist, in the Standard. 

Scarcely three feet away there ran a line 
of fox tracks, and twenty yards from the 
shore these were crossed by the trail of a 
ruffed grouse, who, for some reason, had 
been walking across the lake. The fox had 
not even stopped to sniff at the muskrat 
house, for perhaps no one knew better than 
he what a waste of time it would have been. 
Reynard is very fond of muskrats, and no 
doubt in winter they would be more than 
acceptable. But it would take him a long 
time to scratch through the thick walls of 
such a house as I was looking at, when 
they were frozen into one solid mass, and 
it would take the muskrats something less 
than a second to escape into the lake, 
through doorways which were well below 
the ice. Of muskrat tracks there was not 
a sign at this point, but I knew that | 
should find them somewhere along the shore, 
for muskrats seldom stay away from the 
land very long. 

Fifty yards further on, I came to a little 
creek, at the side of which a dark spot 
showed where the ice was very thin; this 
was the spot which the muskrats kept open, 
and where they left and re-entered the 
water every night. From the dark spot in 
the ice there was a well-beaten path 
through the snow leading to the top of the 
bank, where it divided into several paths 
less well defined. Here the character of a 
muskrat’s trail could be observed; the 
marks of the small fore feet, the large, 
partly-webbed hind feet, and between them 
alla single line, made by the sharp-edged, 
almost hairless tail, as it had trailed on 
the ground behind. A _ single trail 
led up to a clump of old apple 
trees, but the animal which made it 
had evidently been on a literally fruit- 
Jess quest, for there was no sign of his 
having found anything eatable. The other 
trails led to a corn field nearly a quarter 
of a mile from the water, and here the 
snow presented the appearance of a rail- 
way map, with lines crossing and recross- 
ing each other in every direction. At fre- 
quent intervals there were holes in the 
snow, scratched through to the bare ground 
by the muskrats, who sought to glean a few 
kernels of corn from the frozen earth. In 
one place the snow had been cut up, as 
though two teams of pigmies had beeu play- 
ing football there, and 1 found explana- 
tion enough in the remains of a single ear 
of corn, from which every kernel had been 
eaten. No doubtthe hungry muskrats had 
found the ear under the snow, and had 
hauled and pulled and fought each other in 
their efforts to get a share of the coveted 
food. 
A few days afterwards, we had some 
warm weather, and the snow and ice 
melted from the surface of the lake. After 
that there came some clear, frosty nights, 
and again the lake was frozen over, this 
time with strong, transparent ice. I went 
to visit the muskrat house, and when I 
came near I ran out upon the ice and leaped 
upon the dome of the little dwelling, shak- 


sound from the interior, but, as I shook the 
structure, I saw three or four shadowy 
forms shooting outward through the water 
beneath the ice. 

Of eourse these were the rats, and I 
managed to keep my eyes on one of them as 
he paused close toa fallen white birch_log, 
close to the under surface of the ice. He 
had been there perhaps a minute, when the 
idea of timing him occurred to me, and«I 
pulled out my watch. For three minutes 
there was not a sign of movement, and then 
a few bubbles arose to the ice. Abouta 
minute later, some more bubbles came up, 
and then the animal himself floated up 
against the ice. At five minutes from the 
time I took out the watch, the rat lay with- 
out a sign of life, and I began to be anxious 
for his safety. SoI stamped my foot upon 
the ice, and like a black streak he dived 
and was gone. He had been under water 
at least six minutes, and by the way he 
dived and swam away afterwards he seemed 
little the worse for the experience. 

The Oat Wonder. 

The Editor must tell its readers of this 
marvel. lt originated with the largest farm 
seed growers in the world,the John A. 
Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, Wis. It has 
stiff straw, stands up like a stone wall, is 
white, heavy and has long ears, filled to the 
top with fat, plump kernels. It is a great 
stooler, 80 stocks from one kernel. 

IF YOU WILL SEND THIS NOTICE 
AND 10c IN STAMPS 

to above address, you will get a sample of 

this Oat Wonder, which yielded in 1903, in 

40 States from 250 to 310 bu. per acre, to- 

gether with other farm seed samples and 

their big catalog. F. P. 








THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


New England Agricultural Society 


WILL BE HELD AT 
WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 
TUESDAY, February 2, 1904. 


At 11 A.M. for the Election of officers and the 
transaction of other business that may properly come 


before it. 
; FRANCIS H. APPLETON, President. 
LEANDER F. HERRICK, Secretary. 


ARTHUR JOHNSTON 


Greenwood, Ontario, Canada, 
OFFERS 


Imported and Home-Bred 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


OF BOTH SEXES. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
MARY HOPKINS, late of Westmoreland, in 
the County of Cheshire and State of New Hamp- 
shire, deceased, or in the personal _ property 
hereinafter described, and to the Treasurer 
and Receiver-General of said Commonwealth. 

WHEREAS, Willard Bill, Jr., appointed ex- 

ecutor of the will of said deceased by 
the Probate Court for the County of Cheshire, 
in the State of New Hampshire, has presented to 
said Court his agen representing that as such 
executor he is_ entitled to certain personal 
property situated in said Commonwealth, to wit: 

A deposit in the North Middlesex Savings Bank 

of Ayer, Mass., of $535.79 and interest, Book 

No. 39, and praying that he may be licensed to 

receive or to sell by public or private sale on 

such terms and to such person or persons as 
he shall think fit—or otherwise to dispose of, and 
to transfer and convey such estate. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge. in said County of 

Middlesex,on the ninth day of February, A. D. 1904, 

at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 

any you have,why the same should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 

tion by publishing the same once in each week, 

for three snccessive weeks, in the MASSACHU- 

SETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published in 

Boston, the last er to be one day, at 

least, before said rt, and by serving a copy of. 

said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver-Gen- 
eral of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Zsquire, 











First Judge of said Court, this tw: lfth day o 
—, {n the year ne thousand nine hun- 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
NORFOLK, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the next of kin and all other persons inter- 
ested in the estate of ELIZABE M. LYNCH 
of Wevmouth, in said County, a minor. 
HEREAS, Bridget M. Lynch, the guardian 
‘of said minor,has presented her petition for 
license to sell at private sale, in accordance with 
the offer named in said petition, or upon such 
terms as may be adjudged best,certain real estate 
therein specified, of her said ward for her main. 
tenance. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Dedham, in said County of 
Norfolk, on the third day of February, A. D. 1904, 
at ten o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
A Pe have, why the same should not be 


And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by delivering a copy thereof to each of you, 
fourteen days at least before said Court, or 
by publishing the same once in each week, 
for three successive weeks, in the MASSACHU- 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published in 
Boston, the last Gublication to be one day, at 
least, before said Covrt. 

Witness, JAMES H. FLINT, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this eleventh day of January, in 
the.year one thousand nine hundred and four. 

JOHN D. COBB, Register. 





NOTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber 
has been duly supeintes administrator with 
the will annexed of the estate of CAROLINE A. 
SANBORN, late of Weld, Me., deceased, testate, 
and has taken upon himself that trust without 
giving bond, and appointing W. T. Sears of 132 
erkins street, Somerville, Massachusetts, his 
agent, as the law directs. 
All persons having demands upon the estate of 
said deceased are required to exhibit the same 
and all persons indebted to said estate are called 
upon to make payment to the subscriber. 
CLIFTON P. SANBORN, Administrator. 
Hooksett, N. H., January 6, 1904 








FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge 0! 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 








ge handsome yearling Jersey bull.also few yearling 

Jersey heifers, bred to freshen the coming winter 
and spring. All registered and of the richest breed- 
ing. A. F. PIERCE, Winchester, N. H. 





HITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS for sale. 
G. C. FORRISTER, Framingham, Mass 





REES—8) worth 2 at_ wholesale prices. Send to 

G. C. STONE’S, Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, 

. Y., for 8-page ———. Established 37 years. Se- 
cure varieties now, pay in spring. 





poxa buy Holstein bulls until you write D. H. 
GOODELL, Antrim, N. H., about yearlings from 
officially tested butter cows. 





iy ENGLISH BERKSHIRES—Spring and fall 

Digs from carefully selected herd of Imported and 
American stock of highest quality. B. G. BENNETT, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





ANTED—Farmer with small family, capable of 
takin — of farm with small dairy, and 
whose wife can do plain cooking for club members 
when required, and who is neat and tidy. Must be 
strictly temperate and reliable and with good refer- 
oes. Address, P. O. BOX 524, Winsted, Ct., Station 





ANTED—Housekeeper, American, from 20 to 40; 
reference required (preference one who plays 
p 


uno some, for Mag any & House with modern im 
res in city, two in family. Can attend church 


o big Sunday dinners, good home, good pay. Ad- 
dress GA. HESELTINE. Agt. B. & M., Personal 
Lawrence, Mass. 





ANTED—Good farmer in institution for boys 
Positively no liquor or tobacco. mae per 
— For particulars address BOX } alpole 





ANTED—Young married man, yood milker, team 
ster, no liquor or tobacco, tenement, barn, gar 
en. fe permanent place good wages. A. 
STOWE, udson, Mass. 





ANTED—At once, single man, or boy over 17, on 
farm; geen home with family, hel mem = 
tion to right parties. P.O. ROX 48, Blackinton, Mass 





ANTED-—Single man on dairy farm, good milker 
steady job togood man. FRANK D. MERRELL 
est Harciford, Ct. 





N able-bodied girl for general housework, $4. Give 
references. PROSPECT FARM, Suuth Framing 





IDDLE-AGED man on farm, either married or 
single. Write * SAXON,” Belchertown, Mass. 





G°e? man wanted on fatm. BOX 55, West Willing 
ton, Ct. 





HREE HUNDRED hotbed sashes for sale. En- 
quire of M. H. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me. 





[Ps SALE—Very fine individual and bred _regis- 

tered Jersey bull calves,6 to 12 months old, he fers 
and young cows. Also registered Ohio Improved 
Rate Leen Pigs. T.G. BRUNSON, East Hard- 
wick, Vt. 





ANTED-—A well recommended girl or middle-aged 

womanu for goa housework in a small private 

‘amily. House allconveniences. Salary $16 per 
month. Address BOX 102, East Northfield, Mass. 





ANTED—Young man for all-round farm work 
Good milker, a temperate, references 

wages, with board in family. J. H. NELSON 
Lakeville, Mass. . 





Ws TED—Man and wife, teamster and housework 
i es. $35. EDGAR HEMINGWAY, Mop 





ANTED—Boy, 15 to 17 milker. State wages 
M.D. WHITNEY, Weatm Loe Depot, Mass. 





Bed Pelled Cattle. 











Gardenersip Alaska hustle during the short 


ing it to its foundations. I could hear no 


First ca of said Court, this fifteenth da of 
nthe year one thousand nine hundred 
8. H. FOLSOM “egister. 


Seven bulls for sale from four to seventeen months 
old, Will spare some heifers. All tered. 
1 E. B. YOUTSEY, Route 2, Pattens' , Mo. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
CROCHETED CIRCULAR SHAWL. 

Use ten skeins of two-thread Saxony and 
two sizes crochet hook about three sizes, 
difference. With smallest hook chain 4 
stitches and join. 

1st row—Make 17 double crochets in this 
chain, and do not join, but begin second 
row by putting 2 double crochets in first 
space, then 1 chain, 1 double crochet in 
next space, 1 chain, and proceed thus until 
each space is filled, and you have 8 two 
double crochets and 8 one double crochets. 

34 row —Make 2 double crochets in the 
first 2 double crochets of the row before, 
then 1 chain, 1 double crochet in the follow- 
ing space, 1 chain, 1 double crochet in next 
space, 1 chain, then 2 double crochets (being 
in the 2 double crochets of the preceding 
row), 1 chain, 1 double crochet, 1 chain, 1 
double crochet, 1 chain, 2 double crochets. 

Proceed thus, keeping the 2 double crochets 
always in the 2 double crochets of the row 
before, until you have 24 rows. This forms 
the yoke. 

Border—Make 2 double crochets, with 1 
chain between in every space for 2 rows. 

3a row—Make shell of 4 double crochets 
in each shell of 2, without chain between 

for 6 rows, using the coarser hook for this 
and the rest of the border, except the knot 
edge. 

oth row—Make shell of 6 double crochets 
in every shell of 4, for 5 rows. 

14th row—Make shell of 8 double crochets. 

15th row—Chain 5, fastened between each 
stitch of shell to form the picot edge for 
finishing. Eva M. NILEs. 
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Warm toot-Baths. 


The warm foot-bath is a remedy so easily 
to be had in any household, so quickly pre- 
pared and so simple to administer, that it is 
a pity it should not be more universally 
understood and used. Its possible uses are 
legion. Only a few of them can here be 
enumerated. 

It is generally understood to be one of the 
good “old-fasnioned”’ remedies for a cold 
—especially a cold in the head. It should 
not be allowed to become old-fashioned for 
this purpose, for with all our rapid 
multiplications of “antis’’ and other new 
medicines, it still remains one of the best 
modes we have of combating a bad cold. It 
must be properly given, but this is a 
very easy matter. The patient should be 
well covered as to the body; the pail cr 
other receptacle for the water should be 
deep and perferably narrow, for the higher 

he water reaches up the calves of the legs 
the better. A heaping teaspoonful of 
mustard should be added, and the feet 
should go into water as hot as can be borne, 
fresh hot water being slowly added as that 
in the bath cools. The whole process should 
last twenty minutes to half an hour, during 
which a glass of hot water or lemonade 
should be slowly sipped. 

It is perfectly ridiculous for the patient to 
take the feet out of the water, dry them, and 
go to clearing up the room, as is sometimes 
done. Five minutes attention from a sec- 
ond person is absolutely needed at this 
juncture, as it is most important that the 
feet should be quickly dried, and the patient 
immediately covered up very warm, prefer- 
ably with a hot bottle to the feet, in order 
that.the profuse perspiration, which is the 
principal result to be desired, should not be 
checked. If this process is faithfully carried 
out, a cold will generally be found scotched 
the next morning. 

A headache, especially that variety 
known as “nervous,” may often be re- 
lieved by a warm, not necessarily a very hot 
foot-bath. The footsore, overdriven house- 
wife can gain blessed relief for her aching 
muscles and tired nerves by ten minutes 
devoted to a warm foot-bath. A very cross 
baby can often be converted into a cherub 
by the same simple treatment. There are 
many times and places in which it is not 
convenient to give the baby a warm tub- 
bath, and then a pint of warm water and a 
very small basin will serve for the miracle- 
working foot-bath.—Youth’s Companion. 
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Clams’ Characteristics. 


Persons who have seen soft-shelled clams 
as they lay in a pan in the kitchen pre- 
paratory to being cooked scarcely recognize 
them in their natural state. Many of us 
who have seen clams know that they have 
““necks,’”’? but are ignorant of the pur- 
pose and characteristics of this attach- 
ment. As they lieonthe ground they are 
far from close mouthed. In fact, they are 
seldom to be seen with the shell closed. 
From one end projects the ‘‘ neck,”’ which 
may be three times as long as the shell 
when fully extended. This fact, in case 
the ‘‘neck”’ is stretched out, makes one 
wonder how such a length can be con- 
tracted into so smalla space and how much 
remains in the shell after the ‘‘ neck ’’ has 
been elongated. This is the astonishing 
characteristic of the soft-shelled clam, and 
the one which makes him unrecognizable 
to so many people. One of the clams, for 
instance, is three inches long. His ‘‘ neck ”’ 
when exteaded is possibly eight or nine 
inches long and as large around as a man’s 
middle finger. 

As every one knows, the clam, when in 
his native haunts, is to be found several 
inches below the surface in the sand. He 
has to be dug up, when discovered by the 
little spurts of water which the clam be- 
neath throws up when disturbed. 

This ‘* neck ’’ connects the clam with his 
food supply in the water above. In it are 
parallel tubes. Through one tube the clam 
sucks in a quantity of water. From the 
water he absorbs whatever nourishment it 
may contain, and then expels the water 
through the other tube. 

One may wonder how the clam gets into 
the sand or mud. Atthe end opposite the 
** neck ’’ may be seen an appendage resem- 
bling a turtle’s tail in shape and called a 
foot. It is with this foot that he digs his 
way downward.—Exchange. 
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Marketing Lore. 


There are a few rules to remember in buy- 
ing beef, mutton or poultry, which the in- 
experienced housekeeper does well to bear 
in mind. 

To test beef, press It down with the 
thumb. If it rises quickly, the meat is 
go:d. 

Beef should be fine grained, of a bright 
red color, with streaks of clean, white- 
looking fat. 

The meat will be tough unless there is 
plenty of fat. 

Mutton should be dark colored, with the 
fat a clear white. 

Veal should be fat. 

Soup meat should have as little fat as 
possible and come from the round; and also 
meat intended for beef tea, says the Phila- 

elphia Inquirer. 

In buying fish, the gills should be red. 

Pouliry should have smooth legs and 
short spurs, with the feet bending easily 


and the eyes bright. If the fowl has begun 
to turn blue, it is not good. 
Grouse and quail both have white flesh; 
the pinnated grouse, however, has dark 
flesh. 
Birds with white meat take about ten 
minutes longer to cook than those with dark 
meat.—-Exchange. 

Art in Shirt lroning. 
*¢ Shirts ironed to fit,” read a sign ina 
laundry window, and a man who was curi- 
ous enough as to what that meant to go in 
and ask, learned this: 
“There are two ways of ironing a shirt, 
one the slap-dash, any way, the other the 
careful, painstaking way that results in 
bringing the shirt back into its original 
lines, so that it will put on and hang as it 
was intended to. 
“« This means, in the ironing of a starched 
shirt, that itis ironed, as to the bosom, in 
such a manner that the two parts of the 
front will meet and match perfectly so that 
in the case of a button shirt, they will button 
truly, and the bosom lie flat and smooth 
and trim, without waves or wrinkles; and 
so that in the case of a shirt, the stud holes 
will match truly, permitting the studs to be 
placed easily and leaving the bosom, when 
the studs have been placed, to lie smooth 
and trim as in the ease described of the 
buttoned shirt. 

“It means ironing the shoulder pieces of 
the shirt as they should be ironed, and get- 
ting the collar-band true all around, and 
meeting properly in front, and stauding at 
the proper and comfortable angle to the 
body of the shirt, so that it will be easy on 
the neck. It means, ‘in short, the ironing 
of the shirt as it should be ironed, so that 
it will be convenient and easy for the 
wearer, and so that it will be at its best as 
to its appearance. It means ironing a shirt 
so that it will fit. 

‘Oh, yes, there is art in the ironing of a 
shirt.”,—New York Sun. 

* Luxuriant Hair. 


““ Nearly every girl can have luxuriant 
hair if she knows how to cultivate it prop- 
erly, but ninety-nine out of a hundred are 
ignorant as to the right methods to em- 
ploy,” said the hairdresser to President 
Roosevelt’s family, in conversation with a 
Tribune reporter, while in the city recently. 
‘The principal thing to look to,’’ he con- 
tinued, “‘ is to keep the hair and scalp thor- 
oughly clean, but not overdo it. For a 
normal head of hair shampooing once a 
month is quite sufficient if one is living in 
the country. In large cities, however, 
where there is generally alot of dust and 
smoke flying around, a shampoo twice a 
month does no harm. 

** Many have a habit of putting a lump of 
soda into the shampooing water, because it 
makes the hair fluffy and dries it quickly. I 
never advise my women patrons to co that, 
for the reason that it renders the hair brit- 
tle and fades the color. The best shampoo 
‘powder’ I know of is the yolk of an egg 
beaten in acupful of cold or tepid water. 
This, when rubbed well into the scalp by 
the tips of the fingers, cleanses the scalp 
perfectly, besides acting as a tonic to the 
hair. I may say, however, that if it is not 
washed off thoroughly with several rinsing 
waters—two waters, at least—it becomes in- 
jurious. 

‘The best way of shampooing the hair is 
always to turn it over the face after brush- 
ing it wellup from the back. Then, when 
it is washed, divide it by a parting through 
the centre of the head, and let it fall down 
over the shoulders after squeezing out all 
the water possible by twisting it tightly. 
The hair should never be dried quickly by 
sitting in front of a stove. A little gentle 
fanning is the best way, but first rub a 
little alcohol into the roots. This prevents 
catching cold. Rub the hair with warm 
towels, and when perfectly dry divide it 
into strands and comb out the tangles, be- 
ginning at the ends. 

*“* Plain cold water is undoubtedly the 
best tonic for the hair, and the scalp should 
be massaged every morning, for, say, five 
minutes, with the fingers dipped in cold 
water. A gentle pulling of the hair against 
the roots is also a good thing, in that it 
stimulates the circulation. The hair, too, 
should be brushed for ten minutes night 
and morning with a long, stiff bristled 
brush.’”’ 

He then gave the following lotion for 
dandruff, which he claims to be effective: 
‘*One teaspoonful of powdered borax, half 
a teaspoonful flour ot sulphur, six ounces 
of rosewater and one ounce of spirits of 
rosemary.”’ 
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Some Remarks on Corsets. 


W. E. Frothingill says that the modern 
woman wears heavy skirts,the weight of 
which is supported by bands around her 
waist—that soft portion of the body that is 
protected by no body walls. How is it pos- 
sible to wear around this portion of the 
body bands which support the weight of 
numerous and often heavy garments? The 
answer is, by means of the corset. The gar- 
ment forms a bridge connecting the firm chest 
wall with the firm pelvis. The use of the 
corset is to transmit the pressure of the 
skirt-bandsto the hips and the ribs, and so 
protect from their pressure the organs in 
the region of the waist. The conclusion is, 
that so long as skirt-bands are fastened 
round the waist, corsets should be worn. 
They should be stiffer than usually made if 
they are effectively to protect the soft, 
middle portion of the body from the 
pressure of the waistband. The front 
should be quite straight, and the waist 
measurement should be at least as large 
as the wearer’s waist, measured over a 
single, soft garment. The abuse of the 
article consists in employing it as a means 
of compressing that which it was meant to 
protect from compressing, namely, the soft, 
middle portion of the body. Fashion in 
corsets has of late made a motion in the 
right direction, in the straight, stiff front.— 
Medical Press and Circular. 
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Cause of Colds. 


The invariable cause of colds comes from 

within, not without. No one takes cold 
when in a vigorous state of health, with 
pure blood coursing through the body, and 
there is no good reason why any one in 
ordinary health shouid have a cold. It 
may come from insufficient exercise, breath- 
ing of foul air, want of wholesome food, 
excess of food, lack of bathing, etc., but 
always from some violation of the plain 
laws of health. 
There can be no more prolific cause of 
colds than highly seasoned foods, as well 
as frequent eating. These give no time for 
the digestive organs to rest, and incite an 
increased flow of the digestive secretiuns. 
Thus larger quantities of nourishment are 
absorbed than can be properly utilized, and 
the result is an obstruction, commonly 
called a ‘cold,’ which is simply an effort 
of the system to expel the useless material. 
Properly speaking, it is-self-poisoning, due 
to an incapability of the organism to regu- 
late and compensate for the disturbance. 








is not only a strong predisposing cause of 
colds, but a prolific source of much graver 
conditions. Pure air and exercise’are nec- 
essary to prepare the system for the assim- 
ilation of nutriment, for without them there 
can be no vigorous health. The oxygen of 
the air we breathe regulates the appetite as’ 
well as the nutriment that is built up in the 
system. 
The safest and best way to avoid colds is 
to sleep in a room with the windows wide 
open, and to remain out of doors every day, 
no matter what may be the weather, for at 
least two hours, preferably with some kind 
ot exercise, if no more than walking. One 
should not sit down to rest while the feet 
are wet orthe clothing damp. A person 
may go with the clothing wet through to the 
skin all day, if he but keeps moving. Exer- 
cise keeps up the circulation and prevents 
taking cold. 

The physiologic care of colds is the pre- 
vention of their occurrence. The person 
who does not carry around an oversupply of 
alimentation in his system, and further- 
more secures & purified circulation by strict 
sanitary cleanliness, thus placing himself 
in a positive condition, is immune to colds. 
A starving man cannot take cold. 

A careful diet would exclude the use of 
all narcotics and all food that is not 
thoroughly appropriated. An overfed per- 
son is worse off than one who is underfed, 
because the overfed body is taxed to dis- 
pose of what cannot be appropriated, and, 
when not properly disposed of, remains 
only to be an element of danger.—Science 
and Health. 


Care of the Finger Nails. 


Nothing betrays the careless woman 
sooner than her nails, and nothing shows re- 
finement better than the same possessions. 
Hands with beautiful nails always please, 
and those who desire good, firm, bright, 
nails, gleaming and polished, at their finger 
tips, should see to it thatthe food they eat 
contains abundance of nail-making sub- 
stances. Oatmeal is one of the best of those 
foods good for nail-making and hair form 
ing alike. 

The nails become impoverished, chalky, 
liable to break through deficiency of gela- 
tine and excess of Jime deposits. Anything 
that interferes with the health of the whole 
body will interfere with the shining appear- 
ance of the nails at once. 

A piece of lemon used once or twice a 
week is nearly a necessity, if nails are to be 
kept aright. The acid acts on the polish- 
ing and it softens the skin marvelously 
that is apt to drag itself forward over the 
shining nail surtace. 
nail, any stain of ink or fruit, the lemon will 
dispose of at once. 

A little oil rubbed over each nail after the 
lemon treatment, continues the polishing 
process, nourishes the nail and skin, eradi- 
cates the last lingering atom of suspicious 
marks. A little wad of soft flannel is used 
when applying the oil. After the oil the 
hands are laved in soft water, wiped and 
the nail polishing continued with a tiny bit 
of chamois leather. Voilet powder of fine 
chalk on the chamois is an aid to great 
success. Brashing rather roughens the 
nails and should be avoided.—New Haven 


Register. 
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Domestic Hints. 
FRIAR'S SOUP. 

Cut up very finely any fresh vegetables such as 
cairot, turnip, an onion, two leeks, some celery 
and the heart of a small cabbage. Put them into 
a@ saucepan, with four ounces of butter or good 
beef dripping, and one ounce of brown sugar. 
Sprinkle them with pepper and salt, and cook 
them gently for about twenty minutes. Then 
add a pint and a half, or rather more, of weak 
stock or water, and let all boil gently for an hour. 
Fry some bread, and serve as croutons of dice 
with the soup, which has been placed in a hot 
tureen. 

CRABS A LA CREOLE. 

Use one green pepper, chopped fine; one 
clove of garlic. chopped fine; one small onion, 
chopped fine; one tablespoonful of butter, one 
cup of tomatoes, one cup of crab meat, pepper 
and salt. Put the butter iu the blazer; when 
melted add the garlic, onion, salt, pepper and’ 
tomatoes, and let cook ten minutes; add the 
crab meat (fresh or canned). Serve when hot on 
sippets of toast. 

CRANBERRY JELLY. 

Wash one quart of cranberries and put them to 
cook ina preserving pan with One cupful of boil- 
ing water. Cvok ten minutes, then add one 
pound of sugar and cook five minutes longer, 
after which rub through a sieve. Wet in cold 
water, small cups or muu ds, and then fill them. 
This recipe never fails to make a firm, bright 
jelly. 

FIG TOAST. 

Wash carefully and cook in boiling water half 
a pound of pulled figs until tender; add one- 
fourth cupful of sugar and the grated rind anu 

uice of half a lemon. Cvok until the syrup is 
well reduced. Cut the crust from a thick slice of 
bread and saute to a golden brown, first on one 
side, then on the other, in twu tablespoonfuls of 
hot butter. Drain the bread on soft paper; then 
heap the figs upun it, cover with two-thirds 
cupful of thick cream and a scant fourth cup- 
ful of sugar, beaten until stiff. Serve at once. 
Prunes, apricots, peaches, pears or strawberry 
preserves may be prepared in the same manner. 
If preserves be used, omit the sugar frum the 
cream. Sponge cake may be used in the place 
of bread. 
GRAPE MOUSSE. 

Add to one quart of pure grape juice, one-half 
teaspoonful cluve extract, juice of one lemon; 
freeze as for ice; then stir im the stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs; pack in a border mould; 
cover with buttered paper; place cover on se- 
curely and pack in ice and salt for two hours 
When serving fill the centre with little cakes, 
place a bunch of grapes on top and one at the 
side. Unmould the mousse on to a lace paper 
napkin.—What To Eat. 

GREEN-AND-WHITE CAKE. 

Cream one cupful of butter with two of sugar: 
put with it one cupful of milk, beat in alternately 
four cupfuls of flour sifted with one heaping.tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, and the whipped 
whites of sx eggs, then stir inthe juice of one 
lemon and half the grated peel. Dip out one 
cupful of batter, and add to it a tittle spinach 
juice. Thisis made by putting spinach leaves 
over the fire in a double builer, with no water in 
the inner vessel, and cooking until the juice is ex- 
pressed frem them. Squeeze the leaves 1D a 
cloth, and use'the liquid irum them. You will 
have to add more flvur to the portion that has 
been thinned bythe spinach juve. Put the white 
part of the cake in a cake tin and marble it with 
the green. If care Is used, the cake may be very 
prettily mottled and variegated. Bake lu a steady 
oven. 
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Hints to Housckeepers. 


‘**Did you ever try tomato bouillon as a ‘ night- 
cap’ or ‘ pick-me-up ’ when you're tired to death 
and couldu’t look at a beefsteak or chocolate 
eclair?” asked a nervous, brisk litle woman the 
other day. ‘‘ Well, try it, then. I heard my sis- 
ter-in-law rave over it, so oul of curiosity 1 had 
my cook make some tomatyu puree and flavor it 
with extract of beef and the proper seasoning. 
Now I can only say that I um aduicted to it. If 
I have to sit up late to put Alice to bed after a 
party, I take tomato bouillon. 1 have to get up 
at an unear hly hour to take an early train or 
see John off, i take tomato bouillon. If 1 come 
home worp out from a shopping bout, I drink a 
cup of my standby, and in a few minuies (bat in- 
describable sensation of tension that every 
woman with nerves knows only too well van- 
ishes. Just try it, my dear, and seé if it isn’t so.” 








Any dirt about the |; 


A deficient supply of pure air tothe lungs | puncture one end of it with a fork, when the 


juice may be easily squeezed out. 

Every bedroom window should be provided 

with adark green shade to keep out the early 

morning sunlight. It need not be a heavy Hol- 

land shade, which keeps out air as well as light. 

Curtains of dark sheesecloth hung from a rod 

underneath the white shade, are soft and thin 

enough to draw out of sight against the window 

frame, and are effectual in creating a dim light, 

conducive to slumber. 

A scientific way of airing the bed is pract'ced 

by the housekeeper who has been trained in a 
school of domestic economy. Ordinarily, the 
process has included the grouping of several 

chairs back to back near the window, over which 
the bedding would be thrown at random, or the 
still less effective method of turning them back 
over the foot of the bed. By the new method, 
two chairs are placed with the seats together 
across the open bedroom window. The counter- 
pane is removed, folded the long way, and then 
laid across the backs of the chairs, dropping 
until the lower surface rests on the seats. The 
blanket is folded and laid over the coun- 
terpane, but its sagging is kept about 
three inches cl-ar of the counterpane. The 
sheets and whatever bedding follows are 
folded and placed in like manner, until 
the pile on the chairs is in the least pos- 
sible space, with the air circulating between 
each covering. By adopting this method the 
woman who works in the city all day may readily 
pick up each folded covering and make her bed 
on her return home at evening, or should she 
return with guests, it isan easy matter to place 
the neatly folded pile in her closet until they 
have gone. Too little attention is pald to the 
airing of clothes, houses and rooms, which indi- 
rectly accounts for the many ills which human- 
ity has to suffer, attributing them to other 
sources. 

A young woman artist saves old bristle paint 
brushes, and after cleaning them carefully, uses 
them to brush the dust from ribbon and velvet 
bows onher hats. Fancy straw is also brushed 
to advantage. 

For cheese and olive sandwiches, stone and 
chop ripe or green olives fine, and beat into a 
cream cheese. Add sweet cream and salt and 
paprika to season. Spread on thin slices of 
white or brown bread and press together. One 
pint of any chopped filling will make twenty-five 
sandwiches. 

Meat should not be washed before cooking. It 
may be cleaned by rubbing with a damp cloth, or 
by scraping with a knife. Do not pierce it while 
cooking, or some of the juice will be lost. 

Grape fruit is a standby for luncheons. To 
prepare it simply, cut the fruit in half cros-wise 
and with a sharp pointed knife, take out all the 
white membrane dividing the sections. Fill the 
space left with sugar and stand the fruit on the 
ice for an hour or two before serving. Another 
way is to remove the bitter white membrane, 
take out the pulp and dice and sweeten it, mix 
with it a few whole nut meats and maraschino 
cherries and refill the shelis. These, too, should 


when the guests enter the dining-room. 


animals, such as beef or mutton, is better in 


nourishing meats, as well as roasts, braises and 


sinter. In summer considerably less meat, and 


that of a more delicate nature, such as young 


lamb, veal or poultry, is required. Preserved 


the heating qualities of sugar more in cold than 
in warm weather. 








Fasbion Motes. 


e*e The new white materials shown this week 
have been heavy canvases and madrases for shirt 
waists and shirt-waist suits. No linens have 
been displayed so far, but their popularity is 
taken for granted. 

eo” Silks of soft construction, such as peau de 
soie, peau de cygne, shantungs, natural and dyed, 
and soft finish taffetas will undoubtedly rule. 
These silks will be made up into shirt-waist suits 
for spring wear, to the exclusion, it is prophecied, 
of figured foulards. However, foulards are so 
pretty and becoming that it is not probable that 
they will be shelved altogether. They have been 
worn so long that they have come to have a sort 
of a commonplaceness, and that always heralds 
a change of sume kind. 

e*e More attractive to the majority of shoppers 
than advance spring materials are the many 
genuine bargains to be had in all the good stores. 
It is understood that the choice of gowns, hats 
and other made-up articles has long been disposed 
of. What remains are duplicates, stock styles and 
models and those that, for one reason or another, 
did not exactly please. Still, there are many 
beautiful things yet unsold, and in some otf 
the small, exclusive shops, where nothing 1s 
carriea beyond the close of the busy season, one 
may fi.d rare bargains. This is especially true 
of hats. For five or ten dollars almost any hat in 
a shop may be acquired. The material is often 
worth more money than that. 

e*. Gowns and coats are usually cut in price 
about one-third. It is wor h noting that the 
greaiest bargains are offered in long and three- 
quarter coats. The indications are that these 
are not good purchases, because they will not be 
worn wext year. The popularity of tlhe short 
coat showed itself pretty plainly during the past 
three months, and all the fashion authorities 
predict its complete sway for the coming year. It 
is almost certain that the long, tight-fitting coat 
will be entirely passe in another six months. 

e*eOne can hardly go wrong ‘n taking advan- 
tage of any sale of silk waists. The greatest 
latitude is allowed in these garments, and be. 
sides, they are worn and put aside before the 
fashions have a chance to change, which is not 
apt to be the case with a handsome coat or wrap 
e*s Acharming waist offered fur $15 is made of 
strips of wide sash ribbon ina deep pink and 
black flower design, combined with white taffeta. 
The waist 1s finely tucked at the top, and the 
strips of taffeta which divide the ribbon ae 
tucked full length. There is a high-tucked stock 
of the flowered ribbon, and a black belt with a 
jeweled buckle. 
ee A white louisine waist is shirred very full 
on a round yoke of ecru lace in a square design. 
The lace yoke is really only seen in the front. 
Falling over itis a round collar that meets the 
sides of the yoke in front, and is attached by 
bows of very narov black velvet, with long 
knotted ends. A bit of black velvet is twisted in 
the lace of the stock. The collar is quite deep, 
and wide enough to hang over the shoulders and 
upper sleeves easily. Deep, shaped ruffles of lace 
finish the sleeves of the blouse, and a high- 
fitted belt of the louisine confines it at the waist 
line. 


ee Plain waists of dyed lace are well to buy to 
wear with skirts of a matchingcolor. They are 
good under coats and buleros, and are dressy 
enough for the theatre. Sometimes they are 
made more attractive by taffeta bands stitched 
on'n designs, One such tu a sich shade of brown 
lace has a double Dand of taffeta stitched on to 
simulate a shallow, heait-shaped yoke. Another 
double rew of the banding is atta hed in a cir- 
cular design over ‘the long shoulders, and an. 
other encircles the blouse just above the high 
girdle. Bands of taffeta alternating with lace 
form the collar and the bigh, shaped cuffs. 
e*sThese narrow fur bands are very good on 
ball gowns of net and even tulle, although 
the combination sounds impossible. Spangled 
gowns made up in triple shirts, each one with a 
narrow fur edge, are charming. The effect is 
light, rather than heavy, as one might imagine. 
The merest touch of tur on the bodice suffices. 
e%e A pretty fashion this winter is that of wear- 
ing ivory white and pastel shades of panne and 
chiffon velvet bleuses with cloth skirts of the 
same shade, These are elaborate toilettes, ap- 








de chilled. The fruit should be on the table 


Winter isthe season for rich pies, fruit cake 
and sweet preserves, as well as for heavy meats. 
The diet most agreeable to a man of normal ap- 
petite in winter is the one which is most whole- | with chiffon and trimmed with chiffon of the 
some and necessary. The flesh of full grown 


December and January than at any other time, 
because it can be hung to ripen in the open air, 
instead of in icehouses or refrigerators. Rich 
soups, made of the tougher portions of these 


boiling pieces, should be regularly served in 


fruits and rich spiced puddings are more valua- 
ble winter food than fresh fruits, which are al- 
ways scarce in the depth of winter, and pro- 
portionately expensive. Sweet marmalades and 
jellies that call for a great deal of sugar are also 
necessary in winter, as the human system needs 
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Superb new models 
for the season, in- 
cluding Corsets for 
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are now being shown 
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desciiption has a long skirt, finished with three 
wide bias folds, simulating tucks, each headed 
by a narrow gimp. The velvet blouse, which 
matches the skirt perfectly, is sprinkled with 
little medallions of white lace, each witha crystal 
bead in the centre. A lace shoulder cape is lined 


same shade in narrow bias folds. The sleeves are 
big. and indescribable except in a general way- 
They open at the back and are furnished with 
billowy draperies of lace and chiffon. 
e*%, Very dressy lace and crepe waists are 
trimmed with the narrowest bands of fine fur, 
such as sable, ermine and chinchilla. They are 
worn wiih cloth skirts of a matching shade. One 
such in palest yellow attracted attention. The 
material of the waist was a fairy-like fabric ap- 
proaching crepe do chine, but was much more 
lustrous. It had a collarless lace yoke. A nar- 
row band of ermine outlined the yoke at the back 
and crossed the shoulders, being brought down 
the front of the blouse in a pointed design. The 
sleeves were puffed at the top witha flounce fall- 
ing below, trimmed with lace frills and bands of 
chiffon matching thecrepe. The cloth skirt ex- 
actly matched the blouse in color. Sometimes 
white cloth skirts are worn instead of the match- 
ing shade, but the effect is not quite as good. 
oe", Returning to afternoon gowns, the use of 
dyed lace was beautifully illustrated in a cloth 
gown of rich red, combined with coarse lace ina 
Bruges imitation. The skirt was rather long, that 
is, it trained slightly in the back, and was long 
in the front and.on the sides. There was a hip 
yoke of the dyed lace, and this was extended in 
the tront to form a narrow panel to the hem of 
the gown. A soutache braid outlined the skirt 
where it attached to the lace yoke in large, 
square scallops. The same soutache in a scallop 
design trimmed the skirt about the knees. 
ee A Short bolero trimmed with the braid was 
worn over a blouse of the dyed lace, very simply 
made. The sleeves of the bolero were slashed in 
the back to show the full lace sleeves of the 
blouse. Brass bullet buitons were used on the 
bolero and sleeves. 
a*e A lovely home gown of blue cashmere is 
combined with blue lace in something the same 
manner. The skirt has a hip yoke, but of the 
cloth this time. Soutache braid is applied in 
parallel rowsin a simple loop design outlining 
the hip yoke and extending down the front on 
either side of the Jace panel which forms the 
front gore. The waist is gathered full ona yoke 
which is lace in front, the shoulders and ba°k 
being concealed by a cape collar trimmed with 
the braid. The lace yoke has a pointed front, 
from the centre of which the braid design forms 
loops down the front of the waist. The centre 
of each loop is filled in with the lace, thus con- 
necting the lace of the skirt and waist. There is 
a high girdle of heavy blue satin—New York 
Evening Post. 








The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 
“And Moses said, I beseech Thee, show me 


Thy glory. And God said, I will make all my 
goudness pass before thee.” 


This isthe First Sunday of another New 
Year. Again we stand on the threshold of 
all new and beautiful and glorious possi- 
bilities; again we pause before an unwritten 
volume ready to turn and inscribe its pages. 
Old things have passed away; ail have be- 
come new. Nor is the division of time into 
years and centuries a merely arbitrary or 
artificial thing. These divisions furnish 
measurements by which to estimate human 
progress, and the progress of humanity is 
conditioned upon the development and pro- 
gress of the individual. Each one, therefore, 
is responsible for some contribution to the 
great onward march of humanity. 

On this First Sunday of 1904 what words 
can more fitly express the aspiration of the 
soul tnan that entreaty of Moses,—‘‘ 1 be- 
seech Thee, show me Thy glory.” Dvoes 
not every heart this morning repeat that 
prayer,— “*I beseech Thee, show me Thy 
xlory.”” In what guise did Moses prefigure 
it? Was it to be a sudden burst of golden 
light, with the air filled w.th heavenly 
music? Was it to bea Vision and a Splen- 
dor beyond power of words to describe? In 
what way should God show His glory to 
Moses ? 

The answer comes—“! will make all my 
goodness‘pass befure thee.”” Here was the 
glory which was before the foundations of 
the world, The glory that Moses might be- 
hold was in the goodness of God that should 
pass before him. Hereis the power that 
— transfigure life iu joy and exalta- 
tion. 

Man, made in the image of God; man, 
80 created that he partakes of the divine 
nature, may fvllow the divine example in 
making his own goodness pass before 
humanity. It is man’s business to live the 
divine life; thelife of generous purposes, of 
unvarying kindness, of faith in friendships; 
the life capable of sacrifice and heroism, the 
life that allies itself, by faich and prayer 
and love to the life of God. Nothing less 











made in the divine image, is made to live 
the'divine life. He may—he will—live it only 
falteringly and imperfectly; he may live it 
only in the faintest and most feeble retiec- 
tion of the infinite goodness and power of 
God ; yet, in such measure as the soul can 
attain, must he, by every law of his being, 
live the divine life. 

In one of his uplifting sermons preached 
in Westminster Abbey, Archdeacon Wilber- 
force says: 

“Now I can readily understand some saying, 
rather impatiently, What isthe good of a!1 this: 
Where is its practical utilitarian bearing upon 
daily life? We want to be helped in the ever- 
present environments of daily worries and frets 
and failures and trials. Just so—and do you 
not know that nothing, positively nothing, can 
so lift you above the petty worries and vexations 
of transient tim» as an intense conviction of the 
inseverability of God and man? The morals of 
character arise only from considerations that 
touch the springs of action. Whatever suggests 
to the soul its hidden capacities, its truly intense 
powers; whatever cenvinces man that within 
him abides an hereditary germ of a Divine 
humanity that can never die and never become 
disintegrated, affects, and must affect, with sur- 
passing power, the practice of his life and the 
peace of his soul. It teaches him to live for eter- 
nity; it crushes pessimism out of his heart; it leads 
him to see in every trial, in every disappoint- 
ment, the working out of the Father’s promise of 
a nobler manhood; it convinces him of the truth 
of St. Paul’s assurance that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory that shall be revealed. Moreov:r, it 
illuminates, exalts, accentuates the Person of 
Jesus, showing Him as the fulfillment of al! 
aspirations, the crown and consummation of all 
religions, the Sacrament of universal life, the Al! 
Sustainer made accessible.” 

And, again we are told,—‘ But ye have 
need of patience that after ye have done the 
will of God ye might receive the promise.’’ 
There is sometimes a hopelessness that 
comes over one when he has,—in such 
measure as his power allowed,—held his 
faith unfalteringly; worked unceasingly 
and made sacrifice upon sacrifice for 
some aid he longed and prayed to give 
to some life dearer far than his own, and 
yet all recognition of his faith and friend- 
ship was denied him; and in place of recog- 
nition was perhaps even misunderstand- 
ing and misapprehension. One has tried,— 
however imperfectly,—to do the will of 
God, but he does not ‘“‘receive the prom- 
ise.’ But always is it  true,—that 
“He is{S faithful who has _ promised. 
He does not forget the labor of 
love,”’ but ‘‘ye have need of patience that 
after ye have done the will of God ye 
shall receive the promise.’’ The “ prom- 
ise ’’ shall be received. It is the law of the 
prophets. ‘*I beseech Thee, show me Thy 
glory.”’ Shall not the glory of the Lord 
manifest itself increasingly to us in this 
New Year, and shall not each one strive 
after goodness, after personal consecration 
and holiness, that he, too, may manifest the 
Glory of God by making all goodness pass 
before men? 

It is a new inspiration for the life of 194 
—this glad, this wonderful New Year, 
when diviner protencies lie unrevealed t» 
the vision. 

The Adamag, Denver, Col. 
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---- The Bible gives four names to Christians 
Believers, because of their faith; saints, becau> 
of their holiness; brethren, because of their lov’. 
discip'es, because of their service. 

---- We cannot live today on the strength ‘ 
yesterday’s food, but each day hasits own bre! 
Yesterday’s sunshine will not light the ear! 
today, but there is other sunshine ready ea 
new morning. When you were in sorrow a w! 
ago, Goi came to you and comforted you in : 
derf.1l ways—through His promises or throng 
human friend, wiv brought you blessing, 
through a book, whose words were like a hie 
enly lamp, pouring its light upon your dark1°** 
When a new sorrow comes, that old com!:! 
cannot be used again; but you will have ot!) 
comfort for your new sorrow—comfort in p'' 
of the comfort whichis past.—J. R. Miller, D. |) 











PILES 


All varieties of Piles—internal, 
itching bleeding, external, etc.— 
positively cured without loss 0! 
time, loss of blood or pain. Nv 
knife, no anesthetic. 


Cured to Stay Cured 


We guarantee success, or money re- 
funded. Price for complete treatment, 
$1.50, sent anywhere by mail upon 
receipt of price. Address 





than this should be held as the normal stand- 


To extract juice from a lemon without extract- | propriate only for afternoon functions, restaurant | ar d. Notbing less than this should be the | 


JAMES M. SOLOMON, M.D., 2a Beacon St 


Boston, Mass. 











{og the seeds, roll the lemon until soft aud.' dinners, etc. A pale, gray-green frock of this! ideal, the pattern before us all. For man, ' 
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, The Horse. 


Famous Diving Horses. 


lt was my pleasure recently to witness 
the performance of the famous diving 
horses, King and Queen. They were the 
chief attraction at the races at Roaring 
Brook Park, Vermont, and they fulfilled 
the utmost expectation of the thousands of 
people assembled to see them perform their 
remarkable feat. 

These horses of Arab descent are milk- 
white in color and so fine and short haired 
that the pink skin shows through on nose, 
ears and in the folds on the under side of 
legs and belly. King has dark eyes, but 
Queen has what is known as watch eyes. 
The horses are compactly built, weighing 
about one thousand:pounds each, and stand- 
ing a trifle over fourteen hands high. 

By coaxing and petting they were in- 
duced when colts to make a short leap into 
the water. They were then praised and fed 
with sweetmeats, and afterward the jump 
was gradually increased, until they now 
.eap from an elevation of thirty feet. Where 
it is practicable, the stagings are erected 
beside a natural body of water, a lake, 
river or ocean bay. When exhibiting inland, 
a pit is dug 20x20 feet and fifteen feet deep. 
This is lined with boarding and then with 
heavy canvas and filled with water. The 
platform from which they dive, with the 
runway by which they reach it, is portable 
and can be packed in close compass, and is 
carried from place to place. When erected, 
it is fifty-three feet long, four feet wide and 
with a three-foot railing on each side and an 
cleated floor. It stands about forty feet 
high at its highest part, and has a cleated 
and padded slope of about six feet from the 
highest place toward the water, and below 
this is a padded shelf or platform, from 
which the horses launch themselves into the 
water. The accompanying photograph illus- 
trates this perfectly. 

At the appointed time the horses are led 
from their stables, and, out where thecrowd 
can see them well, théy come ambling and 

rancing, Queen looking for all the world 

@ saucy girl as shé curvets aloug, King 
is more sedate, but shows an abundance of 
spirit. After being admired by ¢towd, 
they are led out in fronsot the, tank \or be- 
bide the lake, as the/case\may’be, and 
Queen’s bianket and bridle are taken from 
her, and she is led to the foot of the runway 
and there loosed. Up she goes, sometimes 
at a trot, but always freely and without 
fear, steps gracefully down the six-foot 
inclipa, 2zops both fore feet apon the 
bhelf and from thence into mid-air with 
fore feet extended, and, nose pointed 
forward, she strikes the water with a 
splash that often baptizes the bystand- 
ers, then she walks up the incline at 
the far side of the tank, steps out upon 
the ground with a supple shake of her body, 
and in an instant is nosing her master’s 
hand for the sugar which she knows is al- 
ways there, while her, caretaker scrapes 
the water from her dripping sides and ad- 
justs her blanket and hood. Nota tremor, 
not a whinny, nota sign of fear or dread. 
She was apparently as composed as she 
stood there after her dive as she was when I 
saw her in her stall in the stable, calmly 
munching her dinner. How the crowd 
cheered her! King is now unblanketed and 
unbridled and led to the foot of the runway. 
The people gather from all directions at- 
tracted by the cheering. Quéen’s perform- 
ance has been so rapid that many have 
missed it altogether, but they will all have 
achance to see King. He takes his own time 
about it. With quiet dignity he walks up 
the runway. ; 

When the proper signal was given he 
dropped to the shelf and shot forward 
into the water, coming out on the far side, 
as did Queen, only instead of running to 
his master for sugar, he quietly began 
nibbling the grass at his feet and let 
them bring his sugar to him. He was then 
scraped down, blanketed and hooded, and 
they were led away to their stables amid 
the deafening cheer of the crowd, and they 
went as they had come, with much tossing 
of heads and prancing of feet. These horses 
have been performing for six years. They 
have been in England where they performed 
before the Prince of Wales and other high 
dignitaries, and also in Germany and other 
European countries. They have never met 
with an accident. H. M. PERCIVAL. 

Glover, Vt. 
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A Good Draft Horse. 

A draft horse without good feet is worth- 
less on any market, hence good feet are the 
very first essential. The hoofs should be 
large, round and wide at the heel. They 
should have width, but not be too deep or 
shallow. The horn:should be of good qual- 
ity, as inuicated by its density. The wall 
must be strong and nct inclined to be flat. 
The legs should be well set under the body, 
and possess plenty of substance, as indi- 
cated by the quality and amount of bone 
and the development of the muscles on the 
forearms and gaskins. 

Weight is a very essential point. A 
draft horse should weigh from eighteen 
hundred pounds upwards, the more the 
better, provided it is combined with quality 
and good feet and legs. ‘The body should 
be deep, wide and strongly coupled, as in- 
dicated by shortness of back and the 
muscling of the loin. Good action is essen- 
tial, as indicated by the length of stride, 
quickness of step and straightaway move- 
ments. 
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Gardeners Visit Concord. 


The conditions of greenhouse gardening 
outside the * lettuce belt ’’ were studied by 
members of the Boston Market Gardeners 
Association, who attended the meeting 
at Cuncord, Mass., Jan. 9. The very 
stormy weather prevented a general accept- 
ance of Mr. Frank Wheeler’s invitation, 
but those present were well repaid. Mr. 
Wheeler may be considered a representa- 
tive Concord gardener, with his thirty-five- 
ucre farm, on which several large green- 
houses are a prominent feature. 

Concord gardeners believe their soil not 
well adapted to lettuce, and nearly all of 
them prefer to raise cucumbers, radishes, 
rhubarb and asparagus under glass. Mr. 
Wheeler’s houses are now filled with rad- 
ishes chiefly. These will be out of the way 
in a few weeks, and will be followed by cu- 
cumbers, which are now just above the soil 
in the seed pots where they are started. 

The cucumber crop is relied upon as the 
main source of profit. If the previous crop 
of radishes and rhubarb paid expenses to 
the cucumber crop Mr. Wheeler would be 
satisfied. Lettuce he believes must bring 
forty per cent. more than radishes to pay 
equally well. gadishes require a little more 
heat, butless manure. He had tried grow- 
ing radishes without manure and with the 
use of a load to 150 square feet. He set 
them in rows four inches apart, one or two 
inches apart in rows. One of his houses at 
two pullings would produce about 525 
bunches of radishes and about as many let- 
tuce heads, if the same space were devoted 
to that crop. Thelettuce takes about thirty 





per cent. longerto grow. Success had been 
had in grewing tomatoes. They are sown 
in Julyand are ready to go into the house 
in September, being about ready to blos- 
som at that time. They are out the first of 
January and are followed by cucumbers. 

The visitors in discussing the lettuce and 
radish crops seemed to agree that lettuce 
was in general far more profitable, although 
more difficult to raise well. ‘* But poor let- 
tuce will sometimes bring more than good 
radishes,’’as one visitor said. Mr. Wheeler 
had fuund that the soil could be made to 
produce profitable lettuce, but only at great 
labor and expense by addition of sand and 
heavy manuring. It seemed to contain too 
much clay, he thought. 

One of the houses is occupied by mint 
and also the north benches over the rhubarb 
beds. The mint in benches makes rather 
the better growth as it gets heat on all 
sides, while ‘hat in the mint house grows on 
the soil level. It is grown at a low tempera- 
ture with plenty of moisture. Some of the 
visitors said they had found the crop would 
do better at a higher temperature. 

The rhubarb is grown under benches 
close to the north wall of the houses, and 
also in special houses covered with sashes. 
That under the benches was nearly large 
enough for market and is of fine appear- 
ance. That in the sash houses is still dor- 
mant, neither heat nor glass having yet 
been applied. These sash houses are 
started up one after another so as to havea 
constant supply of the crop. The roots 
under the greenhouse benches are worth- 
less after one season’s forcing, but those in 
the sash houses, having been forced for only 
a short season, are good to use again after a 
year’s rest in the field. The variety is the 
Victoria. Asparagus was formerly raised 
under the same conditions as rhubarb, but 
was given up onaccount of the increasing 
competition from the South. Rhubarb of 
one year’s growth is preferred as making a 
larger stalk if not quite so much weight of 
crop as two-year-old roots. 

The favorite style of house with Mr, 
Wheeler is a three-quarter span facing the 
north. The north wall is of wood and 
slants toward the front enough to brace and 
support it, so that inside the house nothing 
but wall supports are required. The slant 
of the north wall gives space for a long 
bench for mint with rhubarb underneath, 
The lumber is “kyanized,” a prodess which | 
cost $8 per M. extra, but which Mr. 
Wheeler finds will make cheap lumber as 
durable as the best, thus effecting an impor- 
tant saving. 

The system of heating attracted consid- 
erable attention, hot water being used 
tather than steam, which is the usual system 
In the Boston districts. The fact seems to 
be that the plant when started was a small 
one in which hot water was used because 
requiring less attention, especially at night. 
Since that time the house and heating 
plant have both gradually increased. In 
putting up large greenhouse establishments 
the lower cost of steam piping as compared 
with hot water usually decides the question. 

The season was generally agreed to have 
been a prosperous one, both for the Con- 
cord gardeners and their Boston visitors. 
Crops had not been large, but a higher 
average level prices had made thef{net profit 
satisfactory. As tothe general prosperity of 
Concord greenhouse gardening, Mr. Wheeler 
said that about one-half of those in town 
who tried it had given up, or at least failed 
to increase, while the other half had ap- 
parently succeeded. 





Notes from Washington, D. C. 


A comprehensive bill has been introduced 
by Senator Penrose ot Pennsylvania to 
enable the Government to procure improved 
horses for the cavalry and artillery. The 
Secretary of War is to designate three re- 
tired army officers and the Secretary of 
Agriculture twelve practical horse breeders 
and owners, these to constitute a commis- 
sion to inspect mares and stallions suitable 
to produce the class of animals desired for 
thearmy. Oneof the commission is to act 
as secretary, at a salary of $2500a year, and 
is to register and certify to animals, with 
headquarters in the Department of Agri- 
culture. The commission is empowered to 
purchase such breeding animals ac are 
desired and also to secure the services of 
others priyately owned at specified fees. 
The members of the commission are to serve 
without pay, but are allowed expenses. It 
is stated that the measure will be antago- 
nized by breeders as providing for undue 
Government competition. However, the 
plan is along the lines of the remount sys- 
tems of European countries, where remark- 
ably fine and uniform remounts are thus 
secured for the army. 


Another good roads bill has been intro- 
duced, this time by Senator Latimer of 
South Carolina, appropriating $24,000,000 
for co-operative road construction by the 
general Government and the various States. 
The bill provides for a commission of high- 
ways, under the Department of Agricult- 
ure, composed of two presidential ap- 
pointees, at $5000 each per annum, one from 
each great political party and an officer 
from the Army Engineer Corps. The road- 
building features are similar to those of the 
Brownlow bill and other ‘‘good roads ”’ 
measures, and are in effect that any State 
desiring to co-operate with the general Gov- 
ernment in road building within its bor- 
ders, cap have Federal assistance to the ex- 
tent of one-half the cost of the construction, 
the State agrecing tu keep the road in re- 
pair. 

There is no question but the good roads 
propaganda is making itself felt in Congress, 
and if the agitation is continued by the farm 








Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


is some cotton, kept moist, ina warm room. 
Some seeds will sprout in twenty-four 
hours ; some take a week, the time also de- 
8; Hock, pending somewhat upon the conditions of 
the room. The virility of some seeds, such 
as radish, cabbage and clover, can be tested 
by dropping them ona hot stove. If they 
are alive, the heat will form steam from 
their inside moisture, and they will ex- 
plode and pop. If we are going to make 
these seed tests, we don’t want to put off 
too long ordering the seeds. 


as Imitators But No 
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A 'e, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
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The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 


covering as will retain the moisture and ex- 
clude the air. 


calls that most of us determined last year, 
when some seeds failed to come up, that we 
would test the germinative qualities next 
year of every lot of seed purchased. Seed 
testing is a simple matter, and it affords 
great satisfaction to the planter. Seedsmen 
claim, and with some truth, that they get 
much blame not due them through seeds 
failing to germinate from cultural reasons. 
If the indoors test is made, the farmer 
knows. 
seeds sprout all right in the kitchen test, 
and when he plants his beet rows he only 
gets half a stand, he knows the trouble was 
not with the seed. 


the palatability of the ration, also furnish a 
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“QUEEN” MAKES A 





See descriptive article. 


THIRTY-FOOT DIVE. 





and other newspapers, an entering wedge 
in road legislation, it is believed, can be 
secured comparatively soon. Last Congress 
the Brownlow bill was introduced and re- 
ceived widespread and frequent notice by 
the papers; the result is that half a dozen 
‘road bills have been introduced in this 
session. Like all such new legislation in- 
volving large appropriations Congress will 
put it off as long as possible; until the 
demand becomes insistent and widespread. 
The objection raised by some that the work 
would be paternalistic would apply with 
fully as much force to the operations of 
the Postofiice Department with its annual 
appropriation of abuut $140,000,000, or the 
Weather Burean, or half a dozen other 
Government institutions. Federal ‘good 
roads’’ are coming, if the pounding upon 
the congressional door is kept up with suffi- 
cient earnestness. 

A gesgription of the different types of 
beet and dairy, how to judge them and 
withal general information on this subject 
constitute a valuable bulletin of the De- 
partment of Agriculture by Andrew M. 
Soule, vice-director of the Fennessee Ex- 
periment Station. The title chosen, ‘‘ Con- 
formation of Beef and Dairy Cattle” does 
not seein & popular selection, since the Woru 
** conformation ”’ in its ordinary sense does 
not carry the significance intended in this 
bulletin, where, in connection with beef 
and milch cattle it means a correct index to 
their every charucteristic and attribute. 
Unless a man has a knowledge of conforma- 
tion, Mr. Soule says, and is able to perceive 
defects in the living animal he is not likely 
to succeed as a breeder or feeder. Many 
feeders put in their stalls cattle with tre- 
mendous development in the fore quarter, 
where the bone and offal predominate, and 
furnish the butcner animals small and 
undeveloped in the region of the loin and 
hind quarter where the most valuable and 
useful cuts are obtained. A knowledge 
of stock judging would soon eradicate 
such methods and result in a vast improve- 
ment in live stock, and a large financial 
gain to those engaged in feeding cattle. 
Learning to be a competent judge, says 
Professor Soule, is not such a difficult mat- 
ter as one might imagine, and he proceeds 
to lay down some rules accompanied with 
numerous cuts and dicgrams of cattle of 
beef and dairy types. Throughout the en- 
tire manual, the professor urges improve- 
ment of stocks. Especially, he says, is the 
South losing millions of dollars annually 
through feeding scrubs where the same 
care, attention and cost would produce im- 
proved and profitable animals. 

‘* When we consider,”’ he concludes, ** how 
readily improvement can be effected on the 
native stocks of the country through the 
medium of the pure-bred sire, it is a mys- 
tery hard to explain why so little advance- 
ment should be witnessed at the present 
time. Are we not on the threshold of better 
things, a more intelligent system of breed- 
ing, more thinking in connection with our 
stock industries? ‘The dollars and cents in 
the business lie behind the present wall of 
ignorance and apathy, but they are surely 
there and will be gathered in by the man 
who breeds and feeds stock after a modern 
and rational system.”’ 


It was once supposed that if manure was 
kept under cover its fertility would not be 
appreciably wasted. The Department of 
Agriculture finds that large losses may 
occur, though not to such an extent, of 
course, as from the open-yard manure pile. 
The best way to keep manure seems to be 
to pack it into a solid mass, and exclude the 
air, in a somewhat similar manner to the 
way silage is put up. The department 
notes experiments where steer manure was 
kept in deep stalls under the feet of the 
animals for months, as against the method 
of cleaning the stall out daily, and storing in 
a compact heap under cover enough fine-cut 
litter being used each day to apparently ab- 
sorb all liquid manure. The deep stall ma- 
nure was trampled to a very dark compact 
mass, and there was very little loss of the 
valuable fertilizing constituents—nitrogen 
phosphoric acid and potash. With the 
manure kept in heaps one-third of the nitro- 
gen, one-fifth of the potash and one-seventh 
of the phosphoric acid was lost, the total 
money value of the losses being equivalent 
to $2.50 for each steer stabled for six 
months. Manure, it 1s stated, can be kept 
almost perfectly, so far as the fertilizer con- 
stituents are concerned, by use of the 
** deep-stall ’”? system. Experiments show, 
however, that nitrogen is lost very rapidly 
by such manure, if it be allowed to lie after 
the removal of the stock, without such 


The appearance of the seed catalogues re- 


If ninety per cent. of his beet 


All that is needed is a flat dish or pan and 


Green feeds for laying hens which add to 











large amount of nutrition, and undoubtedly 


help to keep, nens in “ condition.’”? The 
New YorF station recommends for win- 
ter fee ng clover, alfalfa and immature 
grasses, and states that these contain more 
of needed lime than'do grains. The liberal 
feeding of dried young clover and grasses 
will generally insure deep orange-colored 
yolks, which are preferred by many buyers 
to pale yellow ones. If there is a good big 
window or two on the south and east fronts 
of the henhouse, an occasional dashing 
down with water or a quick washing once 
in a while should not be overlooked. The 
brightness and warmth of the winter sun is 
oftentimes largely diminished by accumu- 
lated dust and cobwebs. 


Good milkers will almost invariably show 
a well-developed milk vein. This big vein, 
which carries the blood from the bag or 
udder to the heart for purification, should 
constitute considerable of a network on the 
udder itself and should then continue well 
forward on the belly and disappear in the 
region of the heart. 


The great Chicago fire resulted, it is suid, 
from a woman carrying a lamp out in a 
stable to see to milk a cow. One of the 
handiest of simple devices is a medium- 
sized wire stretched from one end of the 
stable to the other at a convenient height | 
for hanging a lantern, which can be aus- 
pended from it by a wire ‘*S” hook. Then 
as work progresses early winter mornings, 
or at night, a push of the lantern with hand 
or fork will bring it opposite the work with 
@ minimum of trouble or loss of time. At 
the same time there is no danger of the lan- 
tern being knocked or kicked over. 

Guy E. MIrcHELL. 
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Troubles of a Cuban Farmer. 


The greatest difficulty in Cuba is the 
nature of the soil, which renders travel al- 
most impossible away from the fine pike 
roads built by the Spanish government, and 
as these do not extend any great distance 
from Havana except in main lines, one may 
realize the difficulties to beseta colonist in 
this one respect. 

H. D. Davis, a Vermont farmer and for- 
mer soldier, who has carried on a bee ranch 
on the Isle of Pines, off the Cuban coast, 
sends the accompanying photo, which shows 














A CUBAN FARM CART. 





a typical Cuban cart. He writes: ‘‘ Notice 
the very large wheels. When stuck in the 
mud they swing the team from side to side 
to get a leverage and so get started again. 
It costs more to cart honey, for instance, to 
Havana market, if away from the pike 
roads, than the honey is worth, and the 
same is true of other produce. The new 
railway through the island from west to east 
will beof greatest value in Cuba’s commer- 
cial and agricultural development.’’ This 
railroad has been opened only a few weeks. 


~~ 
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We leased a pasture of about 132 acres. 
In one corner there were several acres of 
pine woods, another corner had several 
acres of marshy land, so there was very 
little over one hundred acres left to pasture. 
We putinto the pasture sixty-five heifers 
and a bull, and it not only carried all those 
animals, but we found the grass was getting 
ahead of us. We mowed two tons of good 
hay in July, and put thirty dry cows there 
about six weeks in one part of the pasture, 
and those taken out the day before Thanks- 
giving were fat.—G. H. Ellis, Middlesex 
County, Mass. 

A dedper interest is being taken in the 
farm and its products now than ever before. 
Agricultural colleges everywhere are teach- 
ing young men to become experts in some 
specialty. The motto of these colleges 
should be as stated by the authorities of the 
Dominion Agricultural College at Guelph, 
Canada,—“ To improve men, and help men 
to improve agricu!ture.””—W. W. Patch, 
Suffolk County, Mass. 

The condition of many rural districts and 
the appearance of many farms indicate the 
need of better farmers today; but if we 
would have hetter farmers, we need to look 
well to the material of which farmers are 
made. Take the man and make the best 
you can out of him, bat much of your 
effort willbe expended in teaching him to 
undo the mistake he has been making; and 
while it may help him in the future, yet will 
never make it possible for himtoregain the 
opportunities he has lost. Begin now with 
the boy; start him right;and keep him right, 
and his chances will be very much supe- 
rior.—F. S. Doak, Wyoming County, Pa. 








Ap Impertant Trade-Miark Decisien. 

The Circuit Court of the United States in the 
ity of Boston handed down October 26th, 1903, a 
decree restraining Messrs. Thayer & Co., Cam- 
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C. C. STELLE, 83 Fifth Avenue. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


FOR SALE---STALLIONS 


elgian, seven years old; one Percheron’ 
tree veers oid, 8 ind vot Best, of — 
w ¥ 
orddfess BOX 344, Napoleon, O. 


FOR SALE 


For the next sixty days I will sell colts, fillies 
and brood mares at very low prices, or will trade 
for unincumbdered lands in Iowa and Minnesota. 
Send for catalogue. Address 

G. W. SHERWOOD, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


Bay mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound and smooth, 
wears nothing but harness, very steady, loves com- 
pany i with very little work 5 miles from 2.1 

o-2ka in one afternoon. ill take promising stu 
colt as part payment. Any one wanting something 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply. 

J. W. LEGGETYT 


Willow Glen Short-horns. 


IN SERVICE: 
The Scotch Bull Knight of Glester 198814 
and 














Prince Albert 8068128, second-prize junior 
bull calf at the 1903 International. 


FOR SALE—Cows, heifers and young bulls. 
DR. D. M. KIPPS, Frent Beyal, Va, 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice yo bulls are now offered le 
Also females bred to such noted Beoteh Dalle ‘ate 
} ay hen ght pentente caus Pine. a 
Address as above, ow 


JAS. E. SILVERTHORN, 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Catalogue on application. Visitors welcome. 











Queen Gualty Sows ef Begistered 
urecs. 

We are offering well-bred early spring boars, choice 
me ready to breed, June piss of good blood and 

reeding. Also some very fine August pigs, either 
sex. Everything with Ty color, good bone, lengthy 
and strictly Queen ge ity. 
IRA R. JORDAN, Palestine, Ill. 





Walnut Greve Herd ef Peland-Chinas. 


Pigs for sale at reasonable prices, sired by Ram- 
sey’s L. & W. Perfection, J.’s Big Chief, L. & W. Per. 
fection, Top Chief’s Best and out of sows that have 
been producing winners. 

J. M. RAMSEY, Mt. Carmel, Wabash Co., Ill. 


re § 








Central No. 55. G@.C. VOGE, JR., breeder of the 
up-to-date EXCELSIOR HERD OF DUROCS, West 
exandria, O. 





Durec-Jerseys. 


We breed the large, growthy, heavy kind. S 
pigs of either sex now ready to ship. al we 
I. J. LORTON, Union City, Ind. 





Durec-Jersey Piga. 


March and April farrow, both sexes, unrelated. 
C. C. McCUTCHEN, Canton, Il. 





Sunny Side Hereferds. 


The oldest established and best known herd of 
Herefords below the line. We exhibited the first- 
rize aged and young herds, and also the champion 
‘emales at the Antonio International Exposition. 
Immune young stock of either sex for sale. 
WILLIE 8S. & J. B. IKARD, Henriétta, Tex. 
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a 
Twenty early spring boars; large, mellow fellows; 
also one herd Soar em fifty August pigs. Cu : 
in eleven States. oo oe wees 
CLYDE CARRINGTON, Jamaica, Ill. 





Pleasant View Herd. 


Registered Poland-Chinas, both sexes, fo $ 
gusistecaas represented. ' — 


J. C. KEITH 
1000 Main St. Brockton, Maa, 


er in 


Horses, Mules ai Pp, 


ni 
and manufacturer of Carriages. Way.,;,. H te 
and Horse Goods of every des; iptingtrmess 


" 


Auction Sales every Friday at 10 2, n 
m PRIVATE SALES DA11.\ : 
e carry a stock of single ; do 
carts, farm and team wa one, pone A he Lp 
est stock of harness of any conc; |” ‘88 
England and sell at the lowest prices ;,..) NW 
and regular end spring Boston sty|..;,;,..°\0¥" 
All correspondence cheerfully’ ay; |‘: 
answered. tly 





AN INTERESTING sicup 
AT THE. HORSE SHO\,. 





HOW OFTEN THIS POANT ARINEB, 


It never would if you use Glosserine. 1}: 
cess with which this fluid is used in thay 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most v:luable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle ho; ses 
Bathing and poring after driving cleanses 
the animal and ng gee it from contracting any 
disease, so liable to rollow while eriptions and 
| ee are ormities to remain on the skin 

losserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
thorough ee It will be found that py 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and saddle rests, will be a preventive of sore 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 

- ©. N.CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 
115 Fulton St.. New York. 





ELKHORN FARM. — 
Poland-Chinas, Sho t-horns and Poultry, 


BARGAINS AT PRIVATE SALE. 


10 yearling boars ready for service. 
25 yearling and older sows, unbred or wil! be 
bred to choice boars for spring farrow. 
50 choice spring pigs, either sex. 
10 extra bull calves, 1to 14 months old, and a 
few good cows and heifers sired by or bred to 
pure Scotch bulls, all for sale at live and let live 
prices. Come and see my stock. 

28 page catalogue free. Long distance Bel} 
Telephone. 


T. V. PURCELL, Polo, Ogle Co., Ill. 





SHETLAND PONIES. 


For sale from America’s most famous herd 
headed by PRINCE OF WALES, winner of 
twelve consecutive championships, assisted by 
the sensational pony Chestnut, Bunn’s Trinket, 
Baron Keithsburg, and other winners. 
Illustrated catalogue on application. 


CHAS. E. BUNN, Peoria, Ili. 


A Clever Rig | 


Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming and attention shown to the horse. 
A hossz to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 





W. KR. FARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
Geseral Distributors. 














Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming dispositions and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts. 
for pictures illustrating. 
WaLnouT Riper Farms, 
Box 3144, Boston, Mass. 











“Millions for Farmers” 


Exhaustive tests 


=a 
EXAS 
OBACCO ¢ 


Write for full informa- 
tion to 


that the finest sade CUBAN LEA 


So Says Secretary Wilson 
. S. Dep’t of Agriculture 
Filler and Wrapper 
can be grown in East 

‘Texas on line of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


R A CT Soils and Climate simi 


lar to famous Vuelta Abajo District of 
Pinar del Rio, Cuba. 


T. J. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, Nouston, Texas. 





ROBBINS SHORT-HORNS 


WE BREED OUR SHOW CATTLE AND SHOW OUR BREEDING CATTLE 





WE 
BRED 





All the females in the first prize aged herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the International of 1902. 

All the first prize calf herd at the International of 1902. 

All the females in the first prize aged herd at the American Royal of 19v2. 

All the females in the first prize young herd at the American Royal in 1902. 

We showed no calf herd at the American Royal but bred the sire of the first prize her! 








three one was a gran 
ARCH. Write us for what you want, 


Ali these females except three were sired by our present stock bull THE LAD FOR ME. Of the remaiii¢ 
hter of a one a half-sister and the third was a granddaughter of GAY M'’\ 


J. G. ROBBINS & SONS, Horace, Ind. 





MP. LORD MOUNTSTEPHEN. 
DISPERSION SALE AT HAMILTON, ONTARIO, AUGUST 1! 


Particulars later. For catalogues address 


M. H. COCHRANE, Hillhurst Station, P. Q., Canada. 


HILLHURST SHORT-HORNS. 


IMP. JOY OF MORNING 153003. 
BULLS IN SERVICE: Be SCOTTISH HERO 145553 


All Bred at Collynie: 





CHARLES E. CLAPP, - - - 


ROSEMONT HEREFORDS 


Assisted by MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 138894, the best son of imp. Salisbury. 
Catalogue on application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors welcome. 


HEADED BY 


THE FAMOUS ACROBAT 


6846" 


- BERRYVILLE, Clark Co., \* 





SINNISSIPPI 


Young Bulls Suitable 


Address all communications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. 


SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 


Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand y *¢ 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 


for Service for Sale. 
elephon¢ 





bridge, Mass., trom using the word ‘ Painkiller ” 
upon a compuund made by themselves and 
granting a perpetual injunction against their 
using this name, which was adopted many years 
ago by Perry Davis of Providence, K. I., to desig- 
nate bis medicine, and is now the property of his 
successors, The Davis & Lawrence Co., New 
York. 

The effect of this and other decisions makes it 
quite clear that no one but the owners of this 
Trade Mark has the right touse the name “ Pain- 
kiler” upon their compounds, and it is a well 
known legal fact that dealers in, 4s well as manu 
fac:urers of an imitation are liable in damages 
and, we understand,,the owners will protect their 


KEISER BROS., 


KEOTA, IA., 








rights against all comers. 


KEISER BROS, & PHILLIPS, 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires ani French 
Coach Stallions. 


Never were better prepared and disposed ‘to furnish you such excellent horses 4 such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 





Let of beautiful Angora - 
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